A STORY OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


By WALTER RIDDALL 


T was early in January, 1748. From 
early morning the wind had screeched 
and howled over Dublin without break or 
pause. Great leaden clouds raced above 
the house-tops, and the smoke fled from the 
chimneys, cutting mad, frantic capers in the 
gusts. At short intervals heavy rain squalls 
exploded in the streets, driving those on 
foot to seek shelter in friendly archways or 
sheltering porches. Mud squirted from 


beneath the wheels of passing vehicles as 
Between that and the 
rain it was a mighty unpleasant afternoon 
for pedestrians to be abroad. 

By half-past three householders drew 
curtains on the dusk and lit their lamps. 
Red-blinded tavern windows gushed rosily 


through a_ hose. 


on the gutter; shops were illuminated. 
Scarce an hour later complete darkness fell. 
With that the wind went down somewhat 
and the rain took off, but there still 
continued a considerable piping in the air 
and at the street-corners hats still blew 
hither and thither, and female skirts 
continued to expose immodest lengths of 
stocking. The lulls in the wind were 
filled with the constant drip of water from 
the roofs. 

In the neighbourhood of Trinity College, 
where the ground lay low, pools had 
formed in the hollows of the streets: the 
vicinity was a perfect quagmire. A miniature 
lake spread itself abroad right before the 
main entrance to the college itself, and the 
guttering lamp above the gateway tossed a 
fitful reflection in and out of it as the 
breeze swung the cage. It would be a 
miracle if some student returning from a 
late revel did not cool himself in it ere the 
morning. 

Hard on seven the figure of a youth 
slouched out under the gateway, stood a 
moment to observe the lake by the lamp’s 
flickerings, then crossed the road, and 
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passed up the street to the left with the 
indifferent, aimless gait of a person whose 
steps are not chosen with a view to carry 
him anywhere in particular. A hundred 
yards or so along the pavement he paused 
at a dark lane or alley that opened its jaws 
suddenly on the main thoroughfare. A 
pin-prick of light came down it from a lamp 
at the far end, and the last of the high wind 
seemed to have hidden here as a surprise, 
for it whistled in the narrow entrance with 
considerable tumult. Save for the distant 
speck of lamp-light, the place was black as 
the grave, and the cold stream of air rush- 
ing down chilled one to the marrow. 

Suddenly, a bolt of light shot across it 
from one of the houses on the right-hand 
side about half-way up, and the sound of 
laughing voices mingled with the wind’s 
hooting. Then a door clapped to with a 
reverberating bang among the houses, the 
light was extinguished, footsteps sounded 
distinctly for a moment, and died up the 
passage. 

“And may the Lord love you,” muttered 
the youth, blowing into his fingers to warm 
them, “but you’re merry. A bellyful, I'll 
wager, my friend, washed down with a 
bottle of Madeira, maybe. And here am 
I without a bite since morning, though I 
dare say I am not altogether undeserving 
of a beiter fortune. I wonder where that 
dog Beatty has taken himself to?” he went 
on, resting his cheek a moment on his palm 
in a thoughtful pose. “I must sup some- 
where, but I cannot sup without Beatty— 
or at least Beatty’s purse,” and emitting a 
little chuckle as the humour of the situation 
struck him, he turned his back and once 
more fell to blowing his fingers in the 
breezy opening. 

When he faced about after a second or 
two, the light again streamed through the 
blackness from the house on the right. It 
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was a bare chance, he thought, but he 
would try it. The lane, he knew, ran 
between the backs of two terraces of 
fashionable dwellings, and visions of a meal 
with the servants and a pint or so of ale 
to follow, now illumined his brain, and 
set his blood tingling with the fancy. 
Years afterwards, when he had indulged* 
himself in supping to his heart’s content, 
he often declared that the sudden joy, when 
the mere idea of that meal with the ser- 
vants entered his head, far exceeded the 
pleasures of any meal he ever partook of 
before or since. 

He bent cautious steps up the lane, 
stumbling into hidden rain-pools that soaked 
his shoes above the tops. As he went he 
likened himself to a cat or a night-hawk on 
the prowl. He mentally surveyed his own 
affairs in life. Here he was, not yet twenty, 
not altogether ill-born, and already he knew 
the hard side of the world, and was familiar 
with an empty stomach! A student, too, 
at a famous seat of learning, with a fair 
smattering of Greek and Latin, and, behold, 
he was ready to accept a crust in charity ! 
It seemed to him that the existing order of 
things should be reversed, and a man’s 
body fed before his mind. So he mused 
and drew near to where the light from the 
open door fell on the black, muddy ground 
like a golden crossing. 

The door opened on to a long, narrow, 
white-washed passage or hall, lit by a bright 
jamp hanging on a nail near the entrance. 
Another door ended the passage at the 
far end. Half-way down on the left a dark 
gap rising up to the ceiling cut the wall in 
two, and the end of a hand-rail sticking 
out reflected a bead of uncertain light on 
its inch of polished surface. There were 
evidently steps leading down to the base- 
ment: the servants’ hall, perhaps, lay at 
the bottom, the youth told himself. The 
notion that a little entertainment was in 
progress was not an unpleasant thought. 
He might enliven an hour for them with a 
song, and thereby cry quits for his supper 
and share of the fire. A fire! He felt 
warmed already at the word, and rubbed 
hands together before an imaginary blaze. 
And at that, whether through the operation 
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of some unknown mental law or whether 
by mere coincidence he could by no 
means determine, a sharp, crisp crackle of 
burning wood split the silence, and in four 
panther-like strides he stood a-top of a 
flight of stone stairs with his hand on the 
banisters. 

Stretching a little bencath him, across the 
stuffy blackness, he espied a thin cord of 
light, broadening a thought at one end, such 
as might escape from the top of an ill- 
fitting door, and, as his eyes presently got 
accustomed to the darkness, he made out 
a little round stab of illumination, which he 
judged to come from a keyhole. At the 
same time the crackling of the fire broke 
out afresh with redoubled energy, accom- 
panied by a spitting sound as of something 
cooking, and in another minute a tempting 
odour of meat being grilled assailed his 
nostrils. He hung back a moment, with 
one foot put forward for the descent, to 
compose himself, and then, keeping a firm 
grip of the banister, went slowly down into 
the depths. His heart beat against his ribs 
like a sledge-hammer as he put out a hand 
to feel for the door-handle. When it 
rattled unexpectedly in his grasp he could 
have turned and fled with sheer timidity. 
The prospect of going supperless to bed, 
however, deterred him, and so, forcing his 
shaking pulses to a calmness, he pushed the 
door before him and went in. 

The room he thus surreptitiously entered 
was tiled with broad stone flags of a dull 
red colour, and boasted considerable pro- 
portions. Heavy beams of coarse, dark 
wood traversed the ceiling, and gave the 
place an air of being older, perhaps, than 
it really was. From the centre beam a 
ponderous lamp was suspended by chains 
above a bare deal table. A broad stone 
chimney-piece, with a fire of wood in the 
grate keeping up an irregular fusillade and 
darting sparks into the apartment, took 
up the middle of the wall facing the door. 
Two deep-set shuttered windows, coming 
down to within three feet of the ground, 
pierced the wall on the left. The other 
sides were occupied by dressers stacked with 
crockery and innumerable kitchen utensils. 
Without the comforting glow of the fire, 
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The light from the open door fell on the black, muddy ground. 
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the place must have been a very church 
for coldness, and even as it was something 
damp and mouldy in the atmosphere 
affected the student to a high degree of 
unpleasantness. 

On one side of the hearth, facing the 
lamp and leaning back in a deep bellied 
armchair of red leather, sat an elderly lady 
attired in a black stuff gown, with a white 
lace cap rising high up over her temples 
like a snow castle, and lying flat down on 
her skull at the back. She sat like an 
image with hands folded, her feet on a foot- 
stool. Her countenance was yellow as 
parchment. Greed and worldliness were 
mixed together in it with a certain look of 
kindness. A strange face, with high check- 
bones and flat cheeks that fell straight 
down to the jaws and protruded there in 
hanging rolls of flesh. An ugly face, and 
yet one that may very well have been 
beautiful enough in its time, though most 
people seeing the old lady sitting there, 
blinking at the fire-light, must have felt a 
shock that a human countenance should 
The 


be capable of such a transformation. 
imperiousness of one accustomed to be 
obeyed lingered in every line of it. 

The youth stood twirling his hat in his 
hand on the threshold, uncertain whether 


to remain or beat a hasty retreat. He had 
bargained for a cook at most, perhaps a 
saucy kitchen-maid, ready and willing to 
crack a joke with him, not for this figure of 
a duchess that now so calmly surveyed him 
from head to foot with such an icy scrutiny. 
A moment before he had been almost pre- 
pared, with a neat little speech on the tip 
of his tongue, to explain his intrusion; now 
he could only stand staring like a country 
yokel, his words frozen, his lips parted, 
cutting a sorry figure of awkward confusion 
under that searching gaze. 

The old lady, for her part, seemed to 
come near a downright enjoyment of the 
situation. Her head wagged gently to and 
fro on her neck, something after the manner 
of a bird. Her little grey eyes still held 
something of merriment in their depths 
which showed now on the surface a 
moment, vanished, appeared again, and 
then gradually spread over her visage into 
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a grim smile, relaxing the straightness of 
her thin mouth and drooping the corners. 
Had the unbidden guest been more 
collected in his wits he might have taken 
some heart at the smile, put an end to his 
embarrassment then and there, and carried 
off the adventure with a better grace from 
the start. But as it was, he was so taken 
aback at the sight of such an unexpected 
hostess that she might have been wreathed 
in smiles of welcome and he would still 
have stood and stared, unconscious of their 
import. 

“I should like my door closed,” said the 
old dame at last, with a snap. “ You great 
lout, to stand staring there, letting the cold 
freeze one side of me while the fire is 
scorching the other. Come in!” and 
raising hersclf up out of her chair, she 
stamped the flags at him with an ebony 
stick which rested against the chair-arm. 

He stepped mechanically forward, not 
waiting to be bidden twice, and shut the 
door behind him. ‘The dame continued to 
blink at him, and seemed more tickled than 
ever at his continued confusion. 

“You may sit,” she said, motioning him 
to a low stool near the fire; “or if you 
fear I might eat you, take the chair near the 
table. It is not the first time you have sat 
at that table, I venture to say.” 

“I was never here before in all my life,” 
stammered the bewildered youth, taking the 
chair, and putting his hat on the table. 

“Indeed,” she sniffed, “perhaps not, 
indeed! Oh, no; I daresay you never 
were. But what, then, in God’s name, brings 
you now, I would like to know? If you 
have never been here before to-night, as 
you say, your presence now is a circum- 
stance requiring a little light shed upon it. 
Unless you were invited ?” 

“Invited?” he cried, more and more 
bewildered. “I invited? No such thing.” 

She shook her stick at him. 

“You are either a fool or a rogue, my 
friend,” she said, “‘and whichever it be, I 
suspect you are a liar to boot. Do honest 
or sane folk come poking their noses into 
other people’s houses unless they have 
been bidden? Tell me that.” 

“T am neither dishonest nor, so far as 
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T know, insane,” replied he, visibly nettled, 
and with some approach to an air of spirit; 
“neither am I a liar. I am poor, a stu- 
dent—to be exact, a sizar—at the Univer- 
sity, and since morning I have hardly broken 
my fast. Your door was inviting at the 
first sight, and then I heard the fire, and 
so thought I might chance on something, 
if only the remains of the servant’s supper, 
and not go famishing to bed. If you had 
fasted as often as I have in the last month 
you would understand what that means.” 

“ And perhaps I have,” said the old lady. 
“You are young and, I conceive, healthy, 
and at least you can enjoy a meal when you 
get one. Now, my age is almost a prob- 
lem”—(this last with a toothless smile)— 
“and the lightest of food sticks in my 
throat. But there,” she broke off, “these 
details are wearisome and uninteresting. I 
think it would entertain you better to have 
the hunger you spoke of attended to. 
Afterwards we may have much to say to 
each other. There is a plate of meat in 
the oven; you will find a knife and fork 
in the drawer at your elbow. Help your- 
self. I dare say I can get you something 
to wash it all down with when you have 
done.” And settling herself back in the 
chair again, she watched him take the meat 
from the oven and begin a hearty supper of 
it at the table. 

The wind began to rise again, setting up 
a great fuss and bluster in the hollow 
chimney. A sharp rattle of hail beat the 
panes, and an angry spluttering came from 
the fireplace as the wide flue took its share 
of the shower. At the same time a cold air 
assailed the shuttered windows, forcing an 
entrance through the least of the chinks. 
It augured well for a hard frost before the 
night was through, and visions of a day’s 
skating passed pleasantly through the young 
man’s mind as he finished his meal, though 
the cold went up his back from the draughty 
windows, making him shiver. He rose and 
approached the warmth of the fire. 

The old lady nodded approval, and 
continued to regard him from head to foot 
with a peculiar expression, in which sly 
amusement and grim humour divided the 
honours between them. 
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“IT suppose your name does not happen 
to be Beatty now, does it?” she asked, 
suddenly, eying him very keenly. 

** Beatty, madam!” he ejaculated, “ why 
no; but if you mean one Beatty, a student 
at the University, I am very well acquainted 
with him. In fact, he is a very good friend 
of mine. You know him, perhaps ? 

“A little—by repute,” she answered, 
dryly ; “but I should very much like to 
meet him personally. Indeed, it was he 
I had looked to see when you opened the 
door. And so he is a very good friend of 
yours, is he? Well, well, things fall out 
strangely at times. If you are not the 
gentleman in question himself—and we 
have that to prove yet—you are the next 
best thing, perhaps. I am denied the 
pleasure of introducing myself to Mr. Beatty 
it appears, but encounter his very affec- 
tionate friend! It is a mere coincidence, 
I feel sure !” 

“T am afraid, madam,” said the youth, 
“you seem to doubt my word. Had I 
known you desired the acquaintance of my 
friend I could have brought him with me, 
and so made everything plain; but of course 
that was impossible.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the old lady. 
“Whether you have been here before or 
not, you certainly never met me until this 
evening, and you cannot speir into the 
future, I suppose.” 

There was a pause. 

“TI must thank you for your hospitality,” 
said the student at last. “ And as I cannot 
serve you in the matter of introducing my 
friend—a thing I should be delighted to 
do—I think I had better be going; the 
hour grows late.” And he strode over to the 
table and took his hat. 

“And I think you will just stay where 
you are, young man,” said the dame. ‘I 
have taken a kind of fancy to your com- 
pany, strange as that may seem. I am not 
in the habit of keeping open house and 
then letting my guests run away when they 
have had their bellies filled. It may not 
have struck you, but it is the height of ill- 
manners, to say no more, to use a person’s 
house as an inn, as you have done, and 
then propose to walk out at the door 
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without even so much as a word with the 
landlady. There is a want in the education 
they give you at college, I’m_ thinking. 
Just come over here and sit down on the 
stool, and behave yourself. I have had 
sons of my own in my time, and I can 
still understand a young man well enough. 
If I was a pretty wench there would be no 
need to ask you twice, I'll be bound. 
Come over and seat yourself.” 

He took the seat without replying, his 
mind uncertain as to whether his hostess 
was merely an eccentric old lady, or whether 
there was something else behind it all. 
Instinctively, he kept an eye on the door in 
case anything should occur to make a hasty 
exit expedient. As for the other, she sat in 
her chair, with the firelight painting the 
lower half of her body from the knees down, 
and from time to time her little ferreting 
eyes took in all of the stooping figure on 
the stool before her with a sweeping glance. 

“No, now, I don’t somehow fancy you 
are Beatty,” she said, after a considerable 
silence, “and you are not even another 
I can see that. 
Perhaps you would not mind telling me 
who you are?” 


person of the same name. 


“My name is Goldsmith,” he returned, 
“Oliver Goldsmith, and as I have already 
informed you, I have the misfortune to be 
a sizar at Dublin University. In_ that 
capacity one is half-student and half-servant, 
as I daresay you know; neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowi, in fact. If I had a 
added, fervently, ““I would as soon send 
him to sea.” 

“ Ah! it galls then?” 

“ Galls, madam ? 


son,” he 


It is bitter as gall. It 
is bad enough to be poor without having it 
flung in your face every minute of the day. 
It is hard to serve and wait on others when 
you receive only kicks instead of thanks !” 

“And yet it is a good thing, as the 
Scripture has it, for a man to bear the yoke 
in his youth,” said the old lady. 

“T do not question it,” said Goldsmith ; 
“but it is none the less bitter. And there 
are differences : Honourable service where- 
by a man may continue to exist is one 
thing ; to be goaded past the limits of 
endurance another.” 
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“T think I may very well see you in the 
Church yet if I live. You have the gift,” 
said the dame with a little chuckle. 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Goldsmith 
piously. “The Church is not for trifles 
such as I.” 

““Heaven knows there are worse in it,” 
she laughed. 

“Even so: two blacks do not make a 
white,” he declared. 

“Well, well, have it your own way,” 
said the other. 
far wrong. 


“Perhaps you are not 
We will drop the subject ; for 
the moment at all events. I want to talk 
about your friend. It may, or it may not,” 
she “have seemed to you a 


went on, 


strange thing to find an elderly lady sitting 
all alone in a great barrack of a place like 
this, with an open door inviting every 


rascal of the town to enter and investigate 
the premises at his leisure. If I am any- 
thing of a judge of human expressions, it 
did strike you. 

fancy you would 
camped. 


In fact, for two pins, I 

have turned and de- 
I could see that. However, 
you remained, and I think you were well 
advised. I much from 
Mr. Beatty. Should I have been disap- 
pointed, think you? You know his sort.” 

It was on the tip of Goldsmith’s tongue 
to declare his friend’s courage equal to 
facing the devil, but he reflected in time 
that the remark might be misunderstood. 
“My friend is incapable of being rude to 


counted on as 


a lady,” he replied instead, with something 
of a grand air, which seemed to tickle the 
old lady immensely. 

“T am delighted to hear it,” she said. 
“In these degenerate modern times, 
especially, it is good to come across a little 
of that spirit in a youth. Incapable of 
being rude to a lady! It is an admirable 
quality. You possess a little of it yourself, 
my friend.” 

“TI fear 


reddening. 


a very little,” said Goldsmith, 
“T have not mixed much in the 
ladies, but I hope I am not 
altogether without some of that’ proper 
regard for the sex which every man, whether 
gentle or simple, should feel.” 

“ Have any 
dame. 


society of 


you sisters?” asked the 





“I suppose your 
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“Two, madam ; and good girls, both of 
them.” 

** A mother ?” 

“The best on earth,’ 
smith. 

“Well,” continued the other, “ you have 
a mother and two sisters, and you ought, 
therefore, to be able to enter somewhat 
into my feelings with regard to Master 
Beatty. Let me explain. Some little time 
ago, an old and trusted servant, who had 
been with me for a longer time than I care 
to remember, died, and on her death-bed 
entreated me, as a last favour, to look after 
an orphan niece of hers—a favourite 
brother’s child—and, if possible, take her 
into my service. It seemed a small thing 
for one who had served me so faithfully and 
so long to ask, and, of course, I consented. 
I took the niece Betty—a slip of a girl of 
sixteen at the time—into the house as my 
maid, and she has been with me ever since. 
Six months or so ago she attained to her 
seventeenth birthday, and whether there is 
anything remarkable in that age where young 
girls are concerned I know not. All I do 
know is that from that very day, almost, I 
have had more trouble with her than with 
all the rest of the servants I have ever had 
put together. If I did not feel a certain 
responsibility with regard to the jade, I 
would have packed her off long ago, and 
let her carry on her tricks wherever else she 
liked. But as it is, I consider myself bound 
in a sense to look after her, and a pretty 
charge she is. It may be a couple of 
months ago that this affair with your friend 
Beatty began. You see, I allow the jade a 
certain amount of liberty. Far too much I 
am afraid. She waits on me in the morn- 
ing, and sometimes of an _ afternoon, 
but her evenings generally are free, and 
what with a servants’ party here, a dance 
there, and so forth, she has more 
amusement than many a young girl in a 
more exalted station. At one of these 
entertainments she met this precious friend 
of yours, and a knowing lad I take him to 
be. I make no serious insinuation against 
him, mind you. I dare say he means well 
enough, or rather perhaps he means nothing 
at all, which comes to pretty much the 
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same thing; but the girl’s head is turned 
with his senseless flattery, and instead of 
attending to her work she is thinking about 
this gay youth and writing him letters. On 
more than one occasion he has been enter- 
tained right royally at my expense in this 
very kitchen, and only this evening, if you 
please, he was to have been here to swill 
more of my wine and make fresh inroads 
on my larder. In return for all this the 
jade gets pretty speeches and a fondling in 
the passage, with kisses thrown in ad /iditum, 
I suppose. {¢ is the old story. We women 
never learn. A little flattery, a bold, ad- 
miring glance, a pressure of the fingers for 
scarce a second’s duration longer than or- 
dinary, and behold we are ready to sacrifice 
everything, very often at the bidding of a 
rogue. I feel ashamed of my sex when I 
think of it. And yet,” she continued with 
something between a sigh and a laugh, 
“what did I domyself! Myown late husband 
was little better than this Beatty. Indeed, 
it is likely enough he was far worse, for he 
married me without a penny in his pocket, 
and during all the years we lived together 
never to my knowledge made anything but 
debts, of which he left a tidy little pile behind 
him as a legacy for his sorrowing widow. 
But to continue. No earlier than yesterday 
I got wind of what had been going on in my 
kitchen. The accidental finding of a note 
which Betty dropped in a careless moment 
revealed the entire affair, and when I taxed 
her with it she was so confused and taken 
aback that I had no difficulty, by pretend- 
ing to know more than I really did, in 
making her confess everything. I laid my 
little plans accordingly. The other two 
servants I sent out to the play, locked 
Betty in her bedroom, to think or go to 
sleep, just as she liked, left the back door 
ajar according to the custom, and seated 
myself here to await the arrival of Mr. 
Beatty in person. Why he has not ap- 
peared I do not even pretend to guess 
at, and, after all, I cannot say I care 
much. I have had an entertaining even- 
ing enough. Beatty might have been 
stupid. As for the minx upstairs, she 
has had a good fright, and if that is 
not enough I'll get a switch. I have 
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great faith in the rod for lasses like her. 
The ungrateful hussy !” 

“She seems to have been merely foolish, 
madam, and very much like most young 
girls,” said Goldsmith. 

“Ah! You are taking up the cudgels 
for her already, are you?” cried Madam 
tartly. “I might have known how it would 
be. I suppose, with a little stretching of 
the imagination, you could fancy yourself a 
knight under vow to release an imprisoned 
maiden from the clutches of some hideous 
ogre, and forget that you came here a- 
begging. You are all alike, you men. It 
is not so much a question of right and 
wrong with you where a woman is con- 
cerned as whether she is pretty or not. 
A well-turned ankle, a dimple in the chin, 
outweigh character and even virtue! ” 

“ And by your own account you women 
are little better,” ventured Goldsmith ; “a 
strut in the gait, bold glances, a pretty 
speech, and you see a man in a mounte- 
bank.” 

“ And two blacks do not make a white, 
you know,” said the old lady. 

“They may be really fond of each other, 
these two,” said Goldsmith irrelevantly. 

“Fiddlesticks!” snapped the dame. “The 
rogue is fond of my larder and has wormed 
himself into her regard with his smooth 
tongue and——” (a pause) “manner of 
playing the flute. No less than that, if you 
please ; tootles his love out on the flute. I 
can see the pair.” 

“He plays the instrument with distinc- 
tion,” Goldsmith declared. 

“He may play it like an angel for aught 
I care,” she replied. 

“She is fond of music, perhaps?” he 
queried. 
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“So much the returned the 
other. 

Ah! madam,” he broke out, “men are 
this, that, and the other, as you say— 
women as well—but that is not all. They 
have also, very often, kind hearts, loving 
natures, and, indeed, indeed, it seems to 
me you may very easily be mistaken in 
your estimate of this young man. Itisa 
black enough world, God knows, without 
making it out worse than it is! A few 
honest people are still to be met with ; and, 
for my part, I like to think folk honest 
until I have proved them to be knaves. 
It may be foolish, but it seems to me life 
goes easier so.” 

“Tt is worth considering,” said Madam 
thoughtfully. 

“Indeed it is,” he urged earnestly. 

“And yet it is a dangerous theory, too, 
to act upon.” 

“The world would be a poor place if 
some of us did not act so.” 

“Well,” said the old lady, “ we will see. 
Age, after all, may sometimes learn from 
Youth, and I suppose the experiment can 
do little harm in this case.” And she got 
slowly to her feet. 

Goldsmith rose also. 

“T hope I have not wearied you,” he 
said, taking his hat. 

“Good night, young man,” she replied 
evasively, “and take my advice — think 
seriously of the Church.” 

He closed the door behind him, and 
went out into a night already crowded 
with stars. The air was keen with frost. 

“T wonder how many suppers Beatty 
should treat me to for to-night’s work?” 
he thought, taking his way down the lane 
and disappearing round the corner. 


worse,” 
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BRITISH SONG-POETS OF TO-DAY 


By PERCY CROSS STANDING 


HE unceasing wail of the composer of 
to-day is that he (or she) finds it 
increasingly difficult to obtain verses of any 
lyrical quality or musicianly value, suitable 
for setting. Unfortunately this complaint 
is, generally speaking, only too well founded. 
The best of the lyrical work of the really 
great masters of songcraft has been used up 
over and over again. In this connection I 
may especially instance the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, the “ gems” of Heine, Shelley, 
3yron, and Tennyson, and the few really 
suitable numbers to be found in the 
writings of Mr. Browning and Mr. Swin- 
burne. ‘The last-named, indeed, particularly 
in the “.Poems and Ballads,” might with 
advantage be looked through again and yet 
again by the most tuneful among our British 
born compo- 
sers. Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Song 
of Spring” has ~ 
already been 
set by Lord 
Henry Somer- 
set, his beau- 


tiful ‘ Ballad 


by Mr. Bernard 
Rolt, and _ his 


also been made 
the inspiration 
of a very 


charming song. ) tur ao dlawe  Hea'nh f fate Sexe 
4 


But is there 
nothing more 
to set in the 
whole wide 
range of that Wer. 
poet who, in 
the well-chosen 
language of 
Mr. William Sharp, has “revealed a mastery 
of metre unequalled since the days of 
Shelley and Coleridge”? 
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Granted, then, that there is plenty of 
room for a great new song-poet to urise, 
and to inspire by his melodious poetry our 
many “melodious song-composers, the con- 
temporary lyric-writers of British birth 
worthy of our serious consideration are 
hardly more than half-a-dozen in number. 
And even these may be classed under 
two heads—those who ‘rite for the stage, 
and those who content themselves with 
supplying words for the ordinary concert- 
room ballad. To the former class belonged 
the late Harry Greenbank, whose prema- 
ture decease left the field practically in the 
possession of Mr. “ Adrian Ross” and Mr. 
Paul Rubens. At the head of the other 
brigade—the writers of ballads pure and 
simple—stands Mr. Frederic E. Weatherly, 
who for some- 
thing like 
thirty-six years 
has been put- 
ting forth a 
continuous 
flood of song 
literature. 
Among the 
composers for 
whom the best 
of his work 
has been done 
are Tosti, Pin- 


4 


ee Replat > manet Pastel ny fatlirn, Le suti, Hope 


Temple, “ Ste- 
phen Adams,” 
and Lawrence 
Kellie, and his 
most successful 


eat i eatin efforts include 
songs no _ less 
-—ct § 


popular than 


FACSIMILE OF MR. WEATHERLY’S MANUSCRIPT. “The Holy 


City,” “‘ Star of 
Bethlehem,” “The Last Watch,” “The 
Midshipmite,” ‘Nancy Lee,” ‘“ Beauty’s 
Eyes,” “The Old Brigade,” “ Darby and 
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The 


Weatherly’s 


Joan,” “They all love Jack,” etc. 


outstanding feature of Mr. 


work undoubtedly is its infinite variety. 
A very recent and very tender songlet from 
his pen I cannot refrain from quoting here. 


FREDERIC E. 


Give me no more roses, 
Too soon the roses die, 
When passion’s fire is over, 
And love falls to a sigh. 
Give me no more lilies, 
They are too white and cold, 
They speak of childhood ended, 
Of love that died untold. 


TO-DAY 


But give me, give me rosemary, 
That blooms the winter through, 
Rosemary—for remembrance, 
To speak to me of you. 


Mr. Weatherly has lately turned his 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
WEATHERLY. 


attention to public lecturing, and has 
already won great success with his lecture 
on “ Thirty-three Years of Song Writing,” 
which he illustrates by introducing his most 
popular songs, interpreted by well-known 
artists. And now, in what one may almost 


term the autumn of his career as a lyricist, 
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Mr. Weatherly informs me that he is 
turning his attention to the writing of lyrics 
for the stage. He is a West of England 
man by birth and association. 

His daughter, Miss Christine Weatherly, 


‘“« My love,” said he, ‘‘ you must follow me, 
‘Tis proper now we're wedded!” 

So down the seamy side of life 
They journeyed forth together. 

“With you to follow, dearest wife, 
I’d work with joy on leather.” 


MISS CHRISTINE WEATHERLY. 


would appear to have inherited her 
father’s gift of songcraft. The follow- 
ing dainty verses, entitled “Needle and 
Thread,” are the work of this clever 
young lady :— 
A thread and needle started off 
As soon as they were threaded. 


He dragged her here, he dragged her there, 
Till life seemed vain and hollow. 

“You used,” sighed she, ‘‘ to follow me, 
But now ’tis I must follow!” 

But still she followed faithfully 
Until she was forgotten ; 

The Needle only said ‘“* Dear me!” 
And married another Cotton. 
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And down the seamy side of life 
Once more he gaily started ; 

But the Cotton got in many a knot, 
Till they were also parted. 

Then the needle gave a shake of his head, 
The chances of life he reckoned, 

‘*] broke the heart of the first little thread, 
I’ll break my own for the second!” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Clifton Bing- 
ham, “that the lyrics I consider my best 
that 
sold the 
least when set 
to music. But 
I don’t mind 
confessing that 


are those 
have 


I have a sneak- 
ing regard for 
‘The Promise of Life,’ so splendidly set by 
Dr. Cowen and so superbly sung by Madame 
Clara Butt. I was left an orphan at nine- 
teen, know, and then I was a pro- 
vincial journalist until 1884, though in the 
meantime I had already 
writing lyrics. My first song was published 
in February, 1881.” 

If I mistake not, Mr. 


you 


found my métier in 


Clifton Bingham 


FACSIMILE 


MR. BINGHAM’S SIGNATURE. 


OF MR. TESCHEMACHER’S 
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is a countryman of his famous contemporary 
Mr. Weatherly, for he was born at Bristol 
in September, 1859. His father was a 
bookseller in that historic city, and at 
Bristol young Bingham was brought up and 
educated. Since 1881 his published songs 
alone amount to the imposing total of 
twelve hundred and fifty, all of them in 
varying degrees of popularity, and some 
of them enor 
mously popu- 
lar. In addi- 
tion to this 
formidable 
number of his 
pleasing songs, 
the indefati- 
gable Mr. Bingham is also the author ot 
innumerable stories, articles, songs, poems, 
Christmas card verses, children’s books, 
operettas, and opera lyrics. He has a rich 
imaginative vein, and is one of the hardest 
workers I know. 

Mr. Edward 


Teschemacher has, in a 


few short years, won for himself a high 
place in the ranks of the song-bards. He 


‘7 


MANUSCRIPT 
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“commenced lyricist” at the age of nine- 
teen, and as he is only twenty-seven now, 
and has already written the words of some 
three hundred published songs, it will be 
conceded that he has not been idle. More- 
over, as he has the advantage of living in 


the country all the year round, he has the 
benefit of an inspiring environment for his 
work. His first great success was Mr. Noel 
Johnson’s setting of “The Rose” and 
“The River and The Sea.” The most 
successful of his subsequent songs include 
“The Dawn” and “Because” (Guy 
d’Hardelot), “Summer Time” (song-cycle 
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by Landon Ronald), and “A Land of 
Roses” (Teresa del Riego). His lyrics 
have been set by Tosti (“ Parting Time,” 
“Return,” and “While we are Young”), 
F. H. Cowen, Noel Johnson, Frank Lam- 
bert, “Guy d’Hardelot,” L. Denza, Landon 


Ronald, Ellen Wright, S. Liddle, R. H. 
Walthew, Miss del Riego, Florence Aylward, 
Chas. Willeby, and Garnet Wolseley Cox. 
The last-named clever young composer is 
responsible for the music of Mr. Tésche- 
macher’s “‘ Dewdrops,” which is reproduced 
in facsimile on page 397. 

Mr. Teschemacher has endeavoured to 
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break from the old conventional 
ballad with its inevitable refrain. His most 


notable successes to date have been with 


away 


his shorter songs. He is of. the opinion 


that the standard of song-writing in England 
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Harrow, and afterwards at Balliol College, 
Oxford, 
honours) in 


where he graduated (classical 
1881. He subsequently held 
a commission in the Cameron Highlanders. 


Mr. Boulton regards as his greatest lyrical 


Photo by Bullingham. 


HAROLD BOULTON. 


is higher at present than ever before, and 
that the public think so much more of the 
words than they used to that a song with 
really poor words stands little chance of 
Success nowadays. 


Mr. Harold Boulton was educated at 


success “Thyra Lee,” a long dramatic 
scena, set by Mr. Reginald Somerville. 
“Thyra Lee” was. sung with fine effect at 
the Philharmonic. this year by Mr. 
Ffranggon Davies. With Mr. Arthur 
Somervell Mr. Boulton has done “Song 
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of the Four Nations.” He is also the 
author of twelve lyrics, of which the music 
was composed by Goring Thomas ; while 
he has also produced many volumes of 
songs and detached lyrics which have been 
them with conspicuous 
success—by musicians of the calibre of 
F. H. Cowen, Villiers Stanford, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, Hubert Parry, Malcolm 
Lawson, Theo Marzials, Alfred Caldicott, 
Hamish McCunn, F. Corder, Hermann 
Léhr, Scott-Gatty, and Edward German. 
Incidentally, Mr. Harold Boulton is an 
ovate bard of Wales (title, Prydydd 
Genheddloed Prydain) and a Knight of 
Grace of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in England. He is well 


set—some_ of 


known 


for his social and organising work. As 
hon. treasurer to the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Institute for Nurses, he was 


chiefly reponsible, under the presidency 
of Lady Londonderry and a committee 
of ladies, in organising the Queen’s Nurses’ 
Endowment Fund as a memorial to her 
late Majesty the Queen. This memorial 
was presented to the King and Queen at 
Buckingham Palace in May, 1903, and 
amounted to £84,000, collected from 
four millions of people, mostly in very 
small sums. 

Mr. Arthur Reeds Ropes, better known 
to the world of musical comedy by his 
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nom de guerre of “ Adrian Ross,” informs 
me that he infinitely prefers the compara- 
tively few serious lyrics which he has 
published to the very large number of 
humorous ones, the majority of which have 
figured in the various burlesques and 
musical plays for which he has written the 
lyrics and collaborated in the _libretti. 
These plays include many of the more 
notable successes of recent years, such as 
“Joan of Arc,” “In Town,” “ Morocco 
Bound,” “Don Juan,” “Go Bang,” 
“ Mirette,” “ Biarritz,” “ My Girl,” “The 
Ballet Girl,” “The Transit of Venus,” 
“ Billy,’ “A Greek Slave,” “The Tree- 
Dumas-Skiteers,” “San Toy,” “The Mes- 


senger Boy,” “Kitty Grey,” “The 
Toreador,” and “A Country Girl.” Not 


a bad record, and still “ not out.” 

Mr. Ropes, who is a Londoner by birth, 
can look back upon a distinguished 
academic career. A Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, he has lectured there 
in history and other subjects. While at 
King’s, between the years 1881 and 1883 
inclusive, he won the Chancellors Medal 
for English Members’ Prize for 
English Essay, Senior in the I listorical 
Tripos, and bracketed eleventh Wrangler 
in the Mathematical ‘Tripos, and won both 
the Lightfoot Scholarship and the Whe- 
well Scholarship of 1883. He did 


verse, 


not 
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close his connection with the University 
until 1890, having in the meantime com- 
menced his career as a writer for the stage 
by producing the comic opera “Fad- 
dimir,” as matinées at a London theatre. 
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Then he joined Mr. Shorter on the Skefch, 
and has since been associated with that 
gentleman on the staff of the Sphere and 
Tatler. In addition to all this, Mr. Ropes, 
in collaboration with Mary E. Ropes, has 


Photo by Wm. Whiteley, Ltda. 


ADRIAN ROSS (MR. ARTHUR REED ROPES). 


Since then he has never looked back. It 
need not be supposed, however, that 
“Adrian Ross” has confined his literary 
efforts entirely to the writing of lyrics. In 
1891-92, he was on the staff of Arie/, the 
“comic Punch,” which flourished for a 
time under Mr. Zangwill’s editorship. 


No. 10. New Series. January, 19°4. 


found time for the writing of a grimly 
realistic novel of Russian life—one of the 
few romances I know which presents the 


real Russia, which Mr. Ropes knows 

intimately from the fact of his father, the 

late Mr. Hooper Ropes, having been the 

head of a business house in St. Petersburg. 
DD 
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Mr. Ropes’ other published works in- 
clude a volume of poems, a short history 
of Europe, and a biography of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. He has also 
edited many French books in the Pitt 
Press Series. 

“T started writing serious lyrics at an 
early age,” Mr. Ropes told me. “I won 
the Chancellor’s Medal at Cambridge, for 
an English poem in 1881, and published 
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It ran a year, 1891-2. Since then I have 
frequently collaborated, but how many 
lyrics I have done I can hardly say, pro- 
bably over 500 and under 800, that is, 
counting all the tentative lyrics that have 
not been used for any purpose.” The 
following is a pleasing example of “ Adrian 
Ross’s” taste in more serious lyrical writing, 
It has been set to music by Mr. Reginald 
Clarke :— 
Some day they will dig a grave, 
dear, 
And bury me deep inside, 
And write in black on a tomb- 
stone 
The day when they think 1 
died. 
And you will laugh, my dearest, 
The soft, sweet laugh that I 
know, 
But you will not tell them you 
killed me, 
Full many a year ago. 


It remains only to speak 
of that brilliant young writer 
and composer for the stage, 
Mr. Paul A. Rubens. He 
differs from those of his con- 
temporaries with whose work 
I have already dealt, inas- 
much as he has set nearly 
all his lyrics to his own 
music. Mr. Paul Rubens 
was educated at Winchester 
and at Oxford University, and 


( ) ro 4 was a student of the Inner 
(A/na foo) Temple. While at Oxford he 


er 
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(at my own expense) a little volume of 
verse in 1884. I had now and then 
written lighter verse, and the Gilbert- 
Sullivan operas made me think of writing 
comic opera. At Cambridge, I met Dr. 


Osmond Carr, who was wanting to compose 


light music. I wrote a libretto to his 
music, and it was produced at matinées as 
a trial. This led to a commission for us 
and Mr. J. L. Shine to do a_ burlesque 
called “Joan of Arc,” for Mr.Geo. Edwardes. 


was the centre of a particu- 
larly versatile and brilliant 
group of young men. Stage- 
struck from the first, he made 
a decided “ hit” in a memor- 
able performance of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” by the O.U.D.S., in 
1893, when his contemporaries in the cast 
included C. B. Fry, Philip Comyns-Carr, 
and Miss Terry-Lewis. 

Mr. Rubens has ambitions in the play- 
writing line, and he tells me it is his inten- 
tion to give up the writing of lyrics in order 
to devote himself more exclusively to the 
writing of plays that do not require any 
lyrics. This is a fact to be deplored by 
all such as recall his delightful lyrics and 
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winsome music to “ Three 
Little Maids.” But perhaps, 
and in spite of his avowed 
intention to become a serious 
dramatist, Mr. Paul Rubens 
may be induced not wholly 
to lay down the happy pen 
which he has wielded so well 
in his light, bright, and melo- 
dious work for the English 
stage. 
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Il—THE DUEL 
By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Author of ‘‘An English Girl in Paris."’ 


T all came about through “ ce malheureux 

yacht,” as Madame d’Aville calls it. 

Gustave, her son, her unique son, was 
suddenly fired with the idea not only that 
he would “faire Ze yacht,” but become the 
proud possessor of the third part of one, 
his venfes not admitting of more. 

His mother’s great dread ever since the 
advent of the automobile had been that 
Gustave would imperil his precious life in 
that form of 4 sfort. Her state of mental 
agitation was such on every occasion when 
he drove out with his motoring friend, 
Albert Bouilhet, that Gustave had been 
obliged to have recourse to secrecy. 

Little had his mother dreamt of the 
danger that lay lurking for her on the deep; 
as soon would she have prayed her son 
might be preserved from the balloon. 

“ Happily Gustave he has the head feeble, 
and the stomach which upsets itself easily 
on quitting the firm earth,” she was wont 
to observe in deep thankfulness whenever 
she read of the wild experiments of the 
aeronaut. 

Of course he broke it to her gradually. 
Gustave is very considerate, especially to 
his mother, whose solicitude, even when 
most embarrassing, he never resents as an 
English son might. He resorts to intrigue 
occasionally, but that I often observe has in 
itselfa charm for the Latin races. Madame 
de Bretelle, herself a finished mistress of 
the art, declares it is the very sauce and 
spice of life to your true Parisian. He, or 
she, will intrigue over the purchase of a 
postage stamp /aufe de mieux. 

“ Nothing like the ozone—the air of the 
sea—to render robust,” began Gustave one 
day. “With this life of Paris one becomes 
after some time used up like a cinder.” 
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“What has he now in the head, the 
cunning one?” cried his mother. “ Some 
one disports herself at this moment in the 
sea at Trouville, Zein? Or perhaps is it 
Dinard ?” 

“She divines all, my mother! Useless 
to possess a secret. I make my confession 
therefore. She, my adored, finds herself 
then at Cherbourg. Ah, but maman chérie, 
it you could only see her, the little en- 
chanteresse, as she coquettes with the 
waves! A grace so seductive—an abandon 
so delicious. It is enough to make turn 
the head of the most discreet.” 

“ But ff donc, Gustave, my son, be thou 
sage!” Madame d’Aville, or Mémé, as we 
all call her in imitation of her grandchild, 
“le pit chou,” looked in my direction 
nervously. ‘Before the young girls one 
speaks not thus. Betty, she will be 
shocked—very shocked.” 

“ Rather am I grieved that a son should 
be so unworthy as to deceive his mother 
who trusts him,” I said. ‘Dear Mémé, 
he will try and make you next believe 
that she is an angel, and has white 
wings. One says, when she dances and 
runs, actually she wears them, the wings. 
A little bird has whispered to me of this 
lady.” 

“The Uncle Jack he has betrayed me 
then,” groaned Gustave. “A little bird! 
In truth it was an old magpie that one! 
Well, my mother, I make then my con- 
fession. Ma delle amie, she has the wings 
white, yet she is not the fairy in the 
pantomime. Her wings they fly for me, 
and her heart it throbs for me. With joy 
she responds to my desire, even the most 
light. Thing curious, for she is of English 
origin this one, and the heart of une 
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Anglaise I have hitherto found towards me 
always glacial !” 

“ Behold him become poet!” I laughed ; 
‘but the confession he defers it always.” 

Madame d’Aville regarded us both in 
deep perplexity. “The wings white,” she 
repeated slowly. ‘“ My children make no 
longer the comedy. What is it then? Az 
non !” she cried, a sudden light bursting on 
her—a lurid light. “It is a ship! A 
yacht! Alon Dieu, quel le horreur !” 

That is how his mother viewed the new 
acquisition, the “ AM/reux-gue-tout,” a name 
Gustave had selected as a side thrust at me 
and my sex, perfidious and troubling, as he 
failed not to explain to me. I retaliated by 
prophesying that before long he would be 
applying those two epithets with far more 
truth to his “‘ A/reux-que-tout.” 

Gustave’s special friend, Albert Bouilhet, 
whose hobby happens to be motoring, had 
vehemently discouraged the purchase of the 
yacht by Gustave and his two deluded com- 
panions. 

“To find oneself on the back, enduring 
for entire days and nights the accursed 
‘evil of the sea,’ while your bed rests 
never tranquil, and your clothes and furni- 
ture are immersed in salt water—-that does 
not sing to me, mon vieux /” 

But Gustave, having taken some trial trips 
on a small English yacht during a visit the 
year before to Dinard, had discovered that, 
though, as his mother said, his internal 
machinery failed him in climbing Alpine 
heights or ascending the blue in balloons, 
it served well on the dancing wave. To his 
proud delight he proved a good sailor, and 
though his native prudence had prevented 
his testing his prowess very far, he was 
determined, with due caution, to go in for 
this form of 4 sport altogether seriously and 
a Langlaise. 

Uncle Jack had been consulted and an 
expert sent on his recommendation to 
thoroughly examine the yacht before the 
bargain was finally concluded, Gustave’s 
partners trusting all details to him. They 
regarded a man who had three times 
crossed the Channel as already half- 
English and, of course, thoroughly versed 
in every branch of /e sport Anglais. 
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Gustave invited his mother to come and 
inspect her white-winged Jded/efidle before 
she entered the family, but Mémé replied 
with a shudder: 

“Not for all in the world, my son. I 
have it in horror the sea, as thou knowest. 
One hour on the AZanche that suffices me 
for ten years. ‘Thy ‘ Miewx-que-tout’ and 
me, we do well to keep apart, more near 
we should not be of accord.” 

Well would it have been, could Albert 
Bouilhet have made the same prudent 
resolve. <A bitter jealousy had sprung up 
in the heart of Albert towards the ‘* AZteux- 
gue-tout.” He resented the name as a 
personal insult, though he had not hesi- 
tated to name his automobile the “Incom- 
parable,” which Gustave might have been 
equally justified in resenting. Albert com- 
plained that Gustave cared now for no 
friend unless he possessed “the solid 
head.” 

Behold to what point one had arrived ! 
Gustave, ‘“ /e listened , 
neither to the voice of reason nor to the 
call of friendship! Still, the open-handed, 
easy-going Gustave was not a friend 
to let go lightly and, great though the 
sacrifice was, Albert determined to accept 
the invitation and spend a week at Cher- 
bourg, on board the yacht, consoling him- 
self that, for the moment, the “ A/feux- 
que-tout” was firmly moored fore and aft 
in the harbour, and determining that, if 
he could compass it, there she should 
remain. 

** Go every day and put courage into the 
heart of maman. Do this for me, ma 
cousine, I pray you,” said Gustave patheti- 
cally the eve of his departure. 

** Of course I will, you dear old silly,” I 
answered in English. I always have 
recourse to my native tongue when I wish 
to have a bracing effect on Gustave. ‘‘One 
would say you were going to the North Pole 
at least,” I added lightly. 

“To be ‘dear’ that renders happy—to 
be ‘old’ and ‘silly’ that spoils all,” sighed 
Gustave. ‘“ Adieu, ma delle mogueuse !” 
and kissing my hand exit Gustave dramati- 
cally. 

Every evening came a telegram from 


malheureux,” he 
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Gustave to his mother, reporting on the 
events of the day. 

For the first three days the dispatch 
varied little. Un temps de chien. Imposst- 
ble de sortir! Mer orageuse—sommes 
toujours dans le port,” &c. Mémé’s relief 
at receiving these messages amounted to 
rejoicing. Her reply, with which I was 
generally entrusted, the following morning 
repeated the invariable refrain: “ Sots 
prudent mon fils—Ta mére devouee.” 

Then came a day when Mémé, unable to 
wait for my call the following morning, 
rushed over to Uncle Jack’s after dinner, a 
telegram in hand, containing the excit- 
ing news that the “ Miewx-gue-tout” had 
slipped her moorings and, the weather 
being superb, had left the harbour for 
three hours. 

“Thank God they have returned in 
safety,” sighed Mémé, sinking down on a 
sofa while I prepared her a fortifying cup 
of tea, and Uncle Jack held her hand, 
laughing gently at her agitation and 


pointing out where she might reasonably 


take comfort—namely, in superb weather, 
the sound condition of the “ Alieux-gue- 
tout,’ the life-belts and boat in case of 
accidents and, lastly, Gustave’s oft-repeated 
vow to be prudent. 

The next day we varied the morning 
telegram by adding “ Sofgne toi bien mon 
fils—Ta mére anxieuse.” 

But apparently that little flutter of the 
white wings gave Gustave the desire for a 
more daring flight. The following evening 
no telegram arrived—the poignant anxiety 
of poor Mémé may be imagined. Thérése 
spent the night with her mother, and 
neither of them closed an eye. Early next 
morning came a long and, on the whole, 
reassuring message : 

“Returned in safety after a sortie of 
ten hours, unhappily too late to telegraph. 
Wind strong, perfect for making the yacht. 
The poor Albert very suffering.” 

In a letter which followed we learnt that 
Albert and his motor had left Cherbourg, 
the winds and waves having proved alto- 
gether too strong for him He had desired 
to put back into harbour in the middle of 
an exciting “run.” Gustave himself would 
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have yielded, but two other friends who 
accompanied them, one an_ Irishman, 
himself owner of a _ yacht, absolutely 
refused, threw whiskey in the face of the 
sufferer to revive him, and insisted on 
giving Gustave a really practical lesson in 
yachting. 

“Mon Dieu! Where, then, will they 
entrain my poor boy?” cried Mémé. “I 
know them those Irishmen, reckless and 
savage, regarding not at all the human life. 
Alas, my poor son, he is lost! To-morrow 
I depart for Cherbourg. I can no longer 
support this anxiety atrocious.” 

But next day, as we reminded Mémé, 
was the last of Gustave’s absence, so we 
persuaded her to endure bravely to the end, 
and occupy herself in preparing a welcome 
for the hero’s return. 

He received one that Nansen himself 
might have envied. Four carriage loads 
met him at the Gare St. Lazare, and only 
the thought of awaking to commonsense 
and daylight next morning withheld me 
from yielding to the general wave of en- 
thusiasm, and playing just for that night 
the part of fiancée won at last by the 
victorious hero. It was the one thing 
lacking ; we all felt it, I quite as much as 
Gustave himself. Such a perfect comedy, 
so exactly like those we played as children, 
yet here was I, dully refusing to accept my 
véle and join in the game, and all because 
of next morning. Perhaps I ought to add 
also a little because of Someone who has 
never been able to appreciate my playing 
any but one ré/e, either in England or 
France. 

But following quickly on the heels of 
comedy came tragedy—real grim tragedy in 
cold steel. 

Albert Bouilhet, seething with wrath and 
outraged feelings, had motored back to 
Paris. Venting his spleen in speed, his 
path had been strewn by slain hens and 
sparrows, some _ reports add babies. 
Certain it is that in the environs of Paris 
he was at length arrested by an alert 
gendarme, as a peril to the public, with 
the result that Monsieur Bouilhet was 
heavily fined. From his heart he cursed 
again the “ Miewx-gue-tout” as the direct 
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origin of all his misfortunes, also those that 
sailed in the maudit yacht specially of 
the solid head, among whom his once 
best friend on earth was chief offender. 
That detestable Irishman he consigned to 
the company of swine both in this world 
and the next—a _ gibbering, jabbering 
monkey, that one, cracking his ill-timed 
jokes in the very ears of the dying, and 
flinging his condemnable whiskey in one’s 
face with the pretence it would revive ! 

Albert Bouilhet ground his teeth with 
impotent rage whenever he thought of that 
ten hours’ sail, that time of the exfer. How 
they had enjoyed it those others—brutes, 
egoists that they were—-and how they had 
laughed when the Irishman, mocking 
himself of the poor sufferer, had given him 
the baptism of whiskey as he called it. 
And Gustave, who should have arisen and 
strangled the animal and steered instantly 
a homeward course, had laughed, laughed 
like a fool. 

Albert’s whole being thirsted for revenge. 
The means he took might appear to an 
Englishman curiously inadequate. He 
composed a piece of poetry, or to describe 
it accurately, some very bad doggerel verse. 
Report says he sat up two nights doing it. 
Having interest with the editor of a third- 
rate little Society paper, he got it inserted 
two days after Gustave’s triumphal return. 
Copies were casually strewn about the club 
which both Bouilhet and Gustave frequent. 

I read that poem, of course we all read 
it, but I regret to say I can remember 
nothing except the ever-recurring refrain, 
“le rien du tout”—so was the “ pretentious, 
nauseating little yacht” designated ; and as 
the author proceeded to pile up his con- 
tempt, he included under this heading not 
only the fatuous owner, his hospitable and 
courteous host, but the father of this man— 
in verity also “un rien du tout—plutét un 
Jou” | 

When Gustave came to this line he 
paused, unable to read it aloud. Pointing, 
he handed the paper to Uncle Jack and me, 
and I noticed his hand trembled. 

“For the composition,” he said, “it is a 
folly, it is a détise; never should I make 
attention to it, but this phrase here—it is an 
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insult to the dead! The name of papa, 
that no one shall dare pronounce save 
with honour, with respect. These words 
here can be effaced only by the blood.” 

It was then for the first time I learned 
that the Baron d’Aville, Mémé’s husband, 
had been, for a short time before he died, 
out of his mind, the result of a sunstroke 
while serving in the army inChina. Uncle 
Jack said it was a point on which all the 
d’Avilles were peculiarly sensitive. Albert 
Bouilhet happened to be one of the very 
few aware of the fact, his friendship with 
Gustave dating from boyhood. 

I did my utmost, but without. avail, to 
dissuade Gustave when I found he seriously 
meant nothing less than a duel. N.B.—I 
had had no experience of duels, and 
imagined them to be invariably followed 
by funerals. 

Uncle Jack thought Gustave had merely 
spoken under emotional stress, and that the 
idea of blood had been dissipated with the 
words. Gustave begged me to let him con- 
tinue to think so; otherwise it might cause 
trouble between him and Mémé after- 
wards. 

Uncle Jack and Madame d’Aville were, 
I believe, the only people in Paris who did 
not know of that famous duel a week before 
it took place. 

The spot selected was a garden of a 
friend at Neuilly, the friend providentially 
absent from home. ‘The hour fixed was 
half-past four a.m. Gustave’s seconds 
were Suzette’s husband and the wild Irish- 
man, both of them delighted to render him 
this little service. 

The preparations for the duel were as 
elaborate as for the Irish motor race. It 
was arranged that the whole route between 
the d’Avilles’ apfartement in the Avenue 
Hoche and the garden at Neuilly was to 
be posted at intervals with sentinels, 
between whom a rapid signailing code had 
been established. 

Every man was furnished with a set ot 
flags, each of which bore its own grim 
significance. A red and a white meant 
“Gustave wounded, but not dangerously.” 
Red unbroken by any white, “Gustave 
wounded severely.” A black flag could 
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only bear one interpretation, but should 
the fatality happen to Albert, the siznal 
was to be white merely barred with black. 

Thérése, Gustave’s married sister, and I 
flattered ourselves this was a very nice and 
just distinction. A sky-blue banner with 
fleur-de-lys centre signified “Gustave un- 
scathed and victorious,” while bars of green 
and white announced Bouilhet as wounded 
satisfactorily though not fatally. 

Gustave himself had nothing whatever to 
do with the selection of this code of signals, 
though of course he knew and approved of 
the sentinels. How otherwise could 
Thérése and I be prepared for our course 
of action with regard to Mémé. 

We found no difficulty in recruiting 
volunteers for our signalmen, notwith- 


standing the early hour, or late as it proved 
to some, according to the habits of those 
who undertook this act of friendship. Had 
we wished to do so we could easily have 
extended the route to Cherbourg. Even the 
old General de Lille insisted on having a 


post when he heard from his nephew of the 
arrangement. Of course my friend, Mon- 
sieur de Sérignan, was there, and the 
Marquis de Perpignan, whose arrival in 
Paris unfortunately we heard of too late for 
Gustave to enlist his services as a “émoin. 
Doctor Lefébre, the husband of Thérése, 
was to occupy the post nearest the house, 
so as to be in readiness to follow up the 
signal by his own presence at his mother-in- 
law’s side. 

His professional duties had precluded 
him from being eligible for the post of 
doctor, and though his wife regretted it, his 
daughter, the fetit chou, was of opinion 
that if any.danger found itself /@ das, her 
papa decidedly he must not go. “Who 
knows?” said the chou, with marvellous 
knowledge of the ways of swords, “those 
swords there, they might run on him, the 
poor papa !” 

For the petit chou, owing to her father 
having inadvertently discussed and laughed 
at the code of signals in her presence, was 
in the secret, and unfeignedly delighted at 
anything so dramatic in the family. 

She and the little Alphonse gave up 
playing weddings and christening babies 
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(the latter always arriving ten minutes after 
the marriage service) and played at duels, 
in which they took it in turns to be the 
“dead one,” the victor waving a black 
signal out of the window. 

Mémé came upon them in the middle of 
one of these scenes and enquired what had 
put the strange idea in their heads to play 
at duels. Upon which the chow promptly 
placed her hand over the mouth of 
Alphonse, with : 

“Say not a word thou—the silence 
absolute remember, or me I tear thee out 
the tongue.” 

“But what have I said, me?” retorted 
Alphonse indignantly. ‘“ Not even have I 
pronounced the name ” At which 
point I rushed in and diverted the impend- 
ing dénotiement by suggesting a new play. 
But from that time we realised the neces- 
sity of keeping Jacqueline and her Mémé 
apart till after the event. 

Thérése became so nervous she dare 
not go near her mother for the last few 
days. 

“T shall announce all with a high voice— 
nothing will prevent me, I feel it well. 
Mémé will be chatting to me with the heart 
light and gay, of a reception, of my coiffure, 
of her new chef, and me I shall reply ‘ The 
Tuesday morning at four and a half Gus- 
tave he fights himself in duel with Albert 
Bouilhet!’ Then Mémé, she will have an 
attack of the heart—a crisis, and she will 
die of it—very surely she will die of it. 
Betty, my good darling, rest thou with my 
poor mother—distract her—support her,” 
begged Thérése, and Gustave joined in the 
same petition. 

The important thing was for me to be at 
Mémé’s house the morning of the duel, for 
as Gustave pointed out, if he should be 
brought home dead, someone must 
announce it with “much tact” to his 
mother. 

So little have I of the heroic or dramatic 
in my make-up, that at the prospect before 
me I felt nothing but heart-sinking. Not 
that I should have minded running a good 
sharp rapier through the bulky form of 
Monsieur Bouilhet myself, or risking with a 
fairly easy mind the chance of a thrust from 
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his steel, but it was this awful preparation, 
secrecy, and anticipation which got on my 
nerves, to say nothing of the possible pros- 
pect of having to break bad news to 
Gustave’s mother about her beloved son. 
However, there was no help for it, I being 
the only one whose presence would not 
excite her suspicion if suddenly thrust upon 
Mémé. As it was, Gustave took a box at 
the Opera Comique the eve of the event, 
and his mother, as we had plotted she 
should, begged me to return home with her 
and remain the night. 

When one considers the thousand and 
one accidents, anyone of which might have 
caused a hitch and prevented this human 
telegraphic wire from working, it is miracu- 
lous it came off with the success it did. 
The miracle-worker, however, was no other 
than he who had in the good old days so 
often before come to the rescue—our noble 
Marquis. 

He it was who scented out a weak spot 
in the vicinity of the old General, and 
promptly strengthened the chain by con- 


cealing young George Derode at a half-way 
spot, and directing him to run on to the 
next post giving the signal by word if 
necessary. 

The Marquis in fact “ran the whole 


show ”—saw each man at his post, dis- 
tributed the flags, and swift as an arrow 
shot round the course on his bicycle re- 
peating the directions. From the moment 
I heard the Marquis was in Paris I felt the 
victory must be ours, and my heart went 
up from the lowest depths with a bound 
to the most sanguine heights. 

He and his charming little wife joined us 
at the Opera Comique the eve of the 
event. Of course she was in the secret, 
and begged to be allowed to have a position 
on the route, and wave signals, too. We 
spoke low, with one eye on Madame 
d’Aville lest she should overhear us, and I 
felt myself blush guiltily when she turned 
to us suddenly with, “ What is it you plot 
there together, you two? ‘Take care lest 
I do not approve.” 

Every one whom we knew was in the 
secret. They had been told with the idea 
of forming a ring of watchers round Mémé, 
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who should guard her from any chance 
word referring either to the offensive verses 
of Bouilhet or to duels in general. 

All our friends had evidently told all 
their friends, for I noticed our box was the 
object of an unusual amount of attention, 
one opera glass after another being levelled 
at us. Mémé remarked it too, and said it 
was evident the little Marquise and I had 
conquered the house with our “so seductive 
toilettes.” But I knew it was Gustave of 
whom they were all trying to get a glimpse, 
and that the seductive toilettes and their 
wearers were for once very much in the 
way. 

I did not attempt to sleep that night. I 
began to feel like Thérése, as though I must 
rush in and announce the impending 
tragedy at the top of my voice to Mémé. 
It was by an effort I restrained myself. 
Was I not a greater traitor to be keeping 
silence than if.I broke it? In all the real 
crises and difficulties of life I have invari- 
ably found conscience absolutely useless 
and unreliable. First it swings one side and 
then the other, balancing its pricks and re- 
proaches with such exactitude whichever 
way you incline to walk that you turn 
from its worrying, nagging little voice in 
despair. How conscience ever managed 
to establish such a character as a guide and 
counsellor I have never been able to under- 
stand. It has dictated quite as many of 
the cruel and stupid actions of humanity as 
their most evil passions. These were the 
sorry reflections with which I passed that 
wakeful night. At half-past three Thérése 
arrived and, as arranged, stealthily crept in 
and joined me at my watch, while Gustave 
as stealthily crept out and jumped into the 
carriage awaiting him at the corner of the 
avenue with the doctor and _ his 
seconds. 

The doctor made up for lack of years 
and experience by his marvellous prevision. 
We heard afterwards he had dressings and 
remedies enough for a battle-field. 

It was a grey, chilly morning as Thérése 
and I saw Gustave depart, and though he 
had never fought a duel before, he seemed 
in very good spirits. He is considered a 
first-rate hand with the foils, and remarked 
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cheerily he was glad of an opportunity to 
turn the excellent instruction he had re- 
ceived to practical use. I think the pro- 
fessional opinion of the Irishman the night 
before had cheered him. 

“Sure and ye’ll be able to pick the liver 
and the two eyes out of the Boolhy before 
he’s so much as sthraightened out his 
knees—the craythur.” 

It is only due to the odious Bouilhet to 
say the Irishman had never seen him 
driving his automobile. He pictured him 
in a chronic position, prone on his back, 
with a chronic complexion of greenish hue. 

We opened the window, and waved to 
Gustave as the carriage drove off. Louis 
Lefébre was already stationed at his corner, 
pacing up and down restlessly. 

The sight of the Marquis flying past on 
his bicycle heartened us both up, and we 
sat down by the window and resigned our- 
selves to waiting—waiting in silence broken 
only now and then by a word as to what 
was the hour. 

Never did time crawl by so slowly, never 
unless crossing the Channel in a gale. Four 
o'clock slowly clanged out from a neigh- 
bouring tower. In our quarter of Paris the 
world is still fast asleep at that hour. Then 
half-past four. 

“Tt is at this moment they commence! 
The blood is perhaps already flowing,” 
whispered Thérése, with a shudder, as she 
looked at her watch. 

At five o’clock the world began to stir, 
drowsily, faintly at first, then shook itself, 
blinked its eyes in the rising sun, and 
awoke. The stir of the busy bustling city 
far off came ever nearer and nearer. 

Half-past five and still no signal! Louis 
Lefébre had not looked in our direction for 
fully half-an-hour. His head was turned 
persistently towards the next signalman. 
What could have happened ? 

“ But a duel it is not an affair to prolong 
itself all day,” groaned Thérése. “ To kill 
a man, surely one does not need two 
hours! AA, mon Dieu! Look then, Louis 
he moves. He commences to unfurl the 
signal. No longer can I endure to see 
it!” 

And rushing from the window, Thérése 
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buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
violently. 

“Tt must not be that Mémé hears us,” 
I warned her, as with straining eyes and 
clenched hands I leaned out and watched 
every movement of the figure at the corner. 
Would he ever have done sorting those 
flags ? 

“Thérése,” I cried, “‘come here, quick, 
quick! See, he raises it at last—he waves 
it high—thank God it is the blue—it is the 
blue !” I shrieked, quite off my head with 
joy and relief. 

As for Thérése, she waited for no more 
but, precipitating herself down the corridor, 
burst open the door of Mémé’s room, and 
flinging herself upon her sleeping mother 
she sobbed and laughed hysterically. 

“He is saved! Maman chérie, it is the 
blue—it is the blue, I tell thee. Have no 
fear, he is surely saved.” 

Mémé is French, fortunately for her. 
The emotional temperament is the one she 
understands and shares. To be awoke out 
of sound slumber by a person falling upon 
your bed with a shriek is an experience to 
which she can instantly adjust herself. She 
was wide awake and fully conscious in a 
moment, responding to the emotional con- 
dition of her daughter with emotion intense 
enough to meet any contingency. 

“But say then, mon Dieu / who is saved, 
my child? Is it then Louis? Is it Gustave? 
And from where arrives the danger? Is it, 
then, a fire, or an assassin, or an accident of 
automobile, or alas! the accursed ‘ yacht’ ? 
Speak then Thérése, my poor child!” 

And her mother enfolded her in so 
vehement an embrace, Thérése gasped for 
breath as she answered : 

“Calm thyself, maman chérie, calm thy- 
self. 1 would prepare thee against a shock 
to the nerves. Here is Betty, too, who 
comes to embrace thee—Louis too, he also 
arrives that we may all support thee as 
we announce to thee rs 

But Mémé could bear no more. 

“Ha!” she shrieked, “deceive me no 
more, it is useless! Gustave is dead—I 
feel it here !” 

“ But altogether to the contrary,” called 
Louis Lefébre, entering breathlessly at that 
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moment. “Gustave he lives. He is 
victor, our noble Gustave—he returns on 
the instant. Calm thyself, dear Mémé!” 
He spoke in short, vehement gasps, for he 
was emotioned like the rest of us. 

I don’t know what I said. But we all 
cried and laughed and explained and expos- 
tulated till we fell back thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and then refreshed ourselves with 
the tea Mémé’s femme de chambre had 
thoughtfully prepared. Nothing could 
have been more admirably discreet and 
sympathetic than the behaviour of Mémé’s 
servants throughout, for of course they had 
been among the first to be advised of the 
impending duel. 

Suddenly an idea struck me as I stood at 
the window with Doctor Lefétbre looking 
out for Gustave. 

“You raised but one flag—the blue. 
How then was that? Monsieur Bouilhet, 
was he not wounded? If so, why did one 
not raise also the green and white ?” 

“S-sh—I pray you,” he answered, 


glancing towards Mémé and Thérése, who 


were still talking eagerly over the duel. 
“If I must avow the verity, there was a 
little confusion owing to the General de 
Lille, who lifted all the flags in a moment 
of excitement, including also the black. 
Happily me I remained calm and waited 
till the arrival of the young Derode. He 
reported in truth three signals one raised. 
First the green and white, then followed 
quickly the blue, and then on the instant 
the red and white. But me I said to 
myself, we have sufficient with one—the 
blue—and me I decided to omit those 
signals which could but cause the agitation 
of which we have already always enough— 
you understand ? ” 

“But Gustave—he is then wounded?” 
I spoke under my breath. Doctor Louis 
Lefébre looked at me with a half-whimsical 
expression as he answered: “ Ah, yes, very 
surely, Gustave the brave boy he will be 
wounded—never would he be contented 
otherwise, see you. It is his blood as well 
as that of Bouilhet which must efface the 
insult.” 

“* But suppose that the wound should be 
grave ?” I glanced towards Mémé. “ Oh, 
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I beg you to go and meet them, and care 
for him.” 

For answer Louis took my hand in both 
his and pressed it feelingly. “Courage, 
courage, then, my dear Mademoiselle Betty 
—the solicitude tender you show for that 
dear boy touches me profoundly. Ah, but 
he is the fortunate that one! That your 
heart trembles for him, the tears fill your 
eyes, if he knew it willingly would our Gus- 
tave fight himself all the mornings for a 
month.” 

“I do not think you quite understand,” 
I answered, withdrawing my hand, but 
at that moment up dashed the carriage 
containing Gustave, the doctor, and the 
two /émoins.” 

Louis Leftbre was downstairs at one 
bound, and then followed a scene which no 
one who has not lived through it can 
possibly picture, though it were dramatised 
by Shakespeare. 

The Irishman declared it took him “right 
home to ‘Ould Ireland,’ and was ivery 
bit as good as a village wake in county 
Cork.” 

The sight of Gustave’s wrist bound 
round with a bandage caused Mémé a 
fresh crise, but it was quickly explained to 
her by a chorus of comforters that, though 
blood had certainly been seen, the wound 
was not of a nature to cause grave alarm. 

Gustave protested it was only a scratch, 
but his mother pointed out how just those 
scratches there, when neglected, brought on 
quickly a poisoning of the blood, and she 
insisted on antiseptics and a sling. 

“How did it happen ?” I asked the Irish- 
man aside. 

“ Faith, and that’s what the Lord above 
couldn’t be afther telling you. I think he 
did it himself, for the point of the other 
boy’s sword never so much as came within 
bowing distance of’um. Ye niver saw such 
a comical fighter as the Boolhy. He 
near as possible took the head off one of 
his seconds. Gustavus here could ’a wiped 
the floor with ’um ivery time, but he just 
let ‘um down asey with a sharp prick 
through the fat where his biceps ought to 
’a bin.” 

It appears the fact of his adversary’s 
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superiority had been patent even to Albert 
himself, and the fact that Gustave was 
deliberately sparing his life, choosing merely 
a spot from where he would draw enough 
of his traitor blood to wipe out the insults 
satisfactorily, had goaded Albert to the 
verge of frenzy. Gladly would he have 
bitten the hand that so insultingly spared 
him. He lost his head completely, and 
was borne home foaming at the mouth. 
Owing to the excellent management of 
the Marquis, several detachments of gen- 
darmes arrived on the scene of action about 
two hours after the combatants had left the 
ground. ‘They had first visited three other 
gardens at Neuilly, and had most chilling 
receptions from the sleepy porters in charge. 
During the day newspaper reporters and 
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visitors flocked to the spot, and from the 
number of fashionable carriages waiting at 
the gates, it was thought a smart reception 
was taking place. The Marquis himself 
interviewed the principal reporters, and 
indicated the lines on which their fluent 
pens were to run. 

Albert Bouilhet received scant sympathy 
from the public. Even those who had 
laughed and applauded his exhibition of 
literary wit and humour, laughed and 
applauded his well-earned wound. 

Since that memorable morning the two 
quondam friends have never spoken, but it 
has become a custom for every one of the 
name of Bouilhet to spit ostentatiously 
when they happen to pass in the street any- 
one of the house of d’Aville. 


WHEN THE BOATS COME HOME 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


UT of the mists of the dawn, 
Out of the wild and free, 
Out of a veil that is drawn, 
The boats come home from sea. 
Barefoot children and women cling 
About the fishermen, welcoming. 


Yellow sails flap down, 
Moorings fixed once more ; 
The nets lie grey and brown 
Like sea-wrack on the shore. 
Alert, yet furtive, breaks 
The sea that gives—and takes. 


Out of a veil that is drawn, 
Will they not come to me? 
Out of the mists of the dawn 
Will they not come from sea? 
Friends who at sundown passed 
Into the void and vast. 


To its appointed place 
The water ebbs and flags ; 
The bare-legged children chase 
Its ripple among the crags. 
The sea lies low and dumb— 
And the boats have not all come. 





THE ART OF 
SKATING 


ee is primarily a pastime, but it 
J is also an art, for the cultivation of 
swift and graceful motion may certainly be 
so described. And, whether practised as 
a pastime or as an art, it is a recreation for 
body and mind, as healthy an open-air 
exercise as any in which men and women 
canengage. Furthermore, it has the charm 
which belongs to both tennis and croquct 
as summer pastimes, in being suited to both 
sexes. It has, indeed, something beyond 
any other exercise, an enjoyment to 
which the frosty air, the rapid movement, 
the rhythm of muscular action, the constant 
change of scene, all contribute. Every 
skater of any experience will confirm me 
when I say that no other pastime equals it 
for sustained exhilaration of body and 
spirits—no other returns so much fresh 
vitality for the exertion expended. 
Unfortunately, England has too little 
frost—steadfast frost, that is to say—to 
make us a nation of skaters as the Dutch, 
for example, are. Fickleness is the badge 
of all our winter weather. It is many years 
since, in the Midlands or the South of 
England, we have had a month of continuous 
frost, and our keenest lovers of the sport 
have had to go abroad, to Grindelwald, or 
Davos Platz, or St. Moritz, or the ice-bound 
waters of the Netherlands for their annual 
orgies on the steel runners. But, never- 
theless, we have created a fine school of 
skaters in England, men who have held 
the world’s championship for speed, and 
others who have excelled in figure skating. 
Naturally the latter branch of the sport 
has had the greater attention among us. 
Except on those rare occasions when the 
Norfolk Broads are frozen over and our 
larger lakes and rivers are ice-bound, our 
skating areas are confined to small and 
comparatively shallow ponds, where long 
spins and speed practice are impossible, and 
figure skating alone is practicable. But in 
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four winters out of five, even this boon is 
denied the skater, except for a very few 
days, for our Dame Winter rarely keeps her 
chilling humours long: hardly have we got 


WALTZING 


«used to her icy pose when we find her in 
melting mood again. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that ingenuity 
.has found a substitute for out-door skating. 
For a long time—for overa century, in fact 
—a substitute was sought in roller skating 
on smooth flooring of wood or asphalt. 


ON THE ICE AT 


THE ART OF SKATING, 


The first roller skate was invented in 1760, 
by a German, but the art made progress 
slowly, and it was not till the adoption of 
roller bearings in the Raymond skate that 


““ HENGLER’S.” 


the pastime became at all a popular one. 
In the latter half of the last century halls 
for roller skating multiplied rapidly through- 
out the country, but now artificial ice 
rinks under cover are taking their place. 

A method of freezing water artificially 
was described in a paper read before the 
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Royal Society in 1812, and from that date 
onwards improved methods have been 
evolved at intervals, all tending to greater 
economy in cost of manufacture, and 
greater facility in dealing with large bodies 
of water. Now it is possible to produce a 
large area of artificial ice with a surface 
perfectly adapted for the most artistic 
skating, and renewable as often as may 
be required. Here then is an ice-rink 
independent of the whims of weather, 
never raised into ridges by an unkind 
wind while it is congealing, always free 
from snow (if under cover), and exempt 
from the destructive action of thaws. The 
merest shell of a structure would, it is 
evident, afford a sufficient enclosure, but 
for an artificial rink de /uxe we have an 
example in London in the National Skating 
Palace (Hengler’s), in Argyll Street, which 
sets a pattern not to be easily bettered. 

Originally this was Hengler’s Circus, 
with a natural aptitude in the form of the 
building for its present purpose, an aptitude 
which some genius, gifted with an eye for 
the fitness of things, has adapted with con- 
summate success. Entering from Argyll 
Street, through spacious lobbies, we come 
into a nearly circular gallery, a lounge, a tea 
room, a balcony of observation, combined 
with a warm and genial atmosphere and 
luxury in all its appointments. ‘The ring of 
steel strikes on the ear, and advancing to 
the balcony rail we look down on the great 
rink below, where (if it be the fashionable 
hour) a crowd of men and women disport 
themselves 


‘**On thousand skates a thousand different ways.” 


It is one of the brightest, most entrancing 
spectacles to be witnessed in London; fas- 
cinating even for those who do not skate, if 
they have any appreciation of graceful 
movement, and feel the exhilaration im- 
parted by a scene of great activity and 


gaiety. Down on the rink level the air is 
cooler, as it should be, and as is natural in 
the neighbourhood of so large a sheet of 
ice. Will you skate? Here is- every 
requisite, even to dressing-rooms, Sybarite 
luxury indeed; no frozen bank for a seat, 
no icy fingers from adjusting cold straps or 
No. 10. New Series. January, 1904. 
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colder metal—comfort, comfort everywhere, 
nor any cause to shrink. The most deli- 
cate constitution runs ‘no risk of a chill, 
for the building is perfectly warmed, and, 
furthermore, the most ample provision is 
made for ventilation. 

All this may not conduce to hardiness of 
fibre, but it is very delightful, and it has 
abundant justification in the fact that if we 
are to have skating assured for us the 
whole winter through in England, it must 
be under cover and on artificially frozen 
ice. When so much is conceded, remains 
there any reason why the conditions should 
not be as agreeable as they can be made ? 

The winter months are a close season for 
most forms of recreation. Physically we 
almost stagnate, if we do not hunt or play 
football, from October or November to 
April. Purely on sanitary grounds, then, a 
community has good cause to welcome 
the provision of another means for healthy 
exercise, and in a form of sport especially 
connected with winter. 

And skating has many claims to rank 
high as a sound and wholesome exercise. 
It trains the muscles of the ankles, legs, 
and hips. Practised in figure-cutting, the 
branch most suited to the comparatively 
limited area of an enclosed rink, neither 
heart nor lungs are in danger of over-strain, 
but both are invigorated and strengthened 
by the training they receive. 

If we watch an expert skater in the cross 
roll, cutting a “ Mohawk ” or an apparently 
complicated “ grape-vine” pattern, the con- 
summate grace of every motion is apparent, 
a. grace of movement so captivating that 
the difficulties of the figures are wholly 
concealed. But this gracefulness is impos- 
sible without a well-balanced body, a cool 
brain, and a steady nerve, themselves the 
outcome of training and conducive to a 
worthy performance of the more serious 
business of life. Indeed, of all the lighter 
interests of life is there any to which the 
sanction of literature, art, and fashion 
could be more worthily extended? Any 
form of winter recreation that better 
deserves a position as a social function? 
At all events, the great world has given its 
approval, and the rink at Hengler’s has 

EE 
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been visited of late by Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
Princess Ena of Battenberg, the Duchess 
of Albany, Princess Alice of Albany, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Dowager 
Countess of Lytton, Lady Alice Leslie, 
Lady Knightley of Fawsley, Lady Rachel 
Howard, Lady Constance Shaw-Lefevre, 
Lady Harriet Cavendish and many others ; 
while among the constant supporters of the 
Palace Skating Club are to be numbered 
the Duchess of Bedford, Viscguntess Fal- 
mouth, Lady Helen Vincent, Mrs. Pinero, 
Viscountess Coke, Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West, Baroness de Goldschmidt, Lord and 
Lady Archibald Campbell, Viscount Fal- 
mouth, Lord Redesdale, and Lord Ribbles- 
dale. On the 11th of next February the 
Union Jack Club will give an afternoon 
féte and evening carnival under the 
patronage and in the presence of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 

Let us not draw from 


the crowded 


animation of the scene at “ Hengler’s,” 
during the more fashionable hours of the 
day, the deduction that the novice on 


skates has no place here. He or she is 
very well provided for indeed. A corps of 
expert teachers are at their service, and there 
are many hours in the day when the large 
rink may safely be used by the beginner, and 
where he may tumble about in an ecstacy 
of conscious awkwardness, without the poig- 
nant sense of an audience. At all times 
there are cosy corners under the balconies 
especially reserved for his agile contortions, 
where, quite out of observation, he can 
glide through the neophyte stage into the 
full butterfly glory of the expert in loops and 
cross-cuts. Then will he disport himself in 
full view, cut his “Qs” and “rockers” 
and “ counters,” and waltz to the bewitch- 
ing strains of a Strauss melody, making 
futile efforts the while to conceal the proud 
consciousness of his achievement. Those 
secluded corners of the ice rink have 
witnessed the early struggles of many a 
now expert skater. Here, out of the madding 
crowd, he is secure from rude collisions—a 
curse to nobody and cursing nobody—mak- 


ing a little experimental paradise of his own, 
and having his early and all succeeding 
steps guided under such skilled tuition that 
he escapes the risk of having anything to 
unlearn later. 

I have made mention of a band. There 
was no necessity to refer to it; the band 
could be taken for granted. We cannot 
successfully accomplish anything in these 
days without music. We cannot lunch or 
dine, promenade or swim, hold a bazaar oran 
exhibition, without music. We cannot even 
talk comfortably without musical accom- 
paniment, and why should we be expected 
to skate without it? Besides this catho- 
licity of craving for music, there is a fitness, 
an appropriateness in wedding melody to 
skating, for both are rhythmic, and it comes 
as natural to turn the outer edge to 3-4 time 
as for a regiment to keep step to the 
quicker measure. 

Though the majority of mankind care 
more for results than for means, I cannot 
close this brief account of a most admirable 
example of modern enterprise without some 
description of the mechanical arrangements 
by which it has been achieved and is con- 
ducted. Three powerful engines, buried 
deep in spacious basements, afford the 
motive power for, strange to say, the two 
opposite ends of freezing the ice of the 
rink and warming the vast building devoted 
to the sport. Without being too technical, 
this motive power is employed in com- 
pressing carbonic acid gas, producing an 
intense cold. This gas is then passed 
through pipes surrounded with a solution 
of chloride of calcium or brine, which is 
thus brought to a very low temperature, 
and caused to circulate through channels 
in contact with the water to be frozen to 
form the rink. The chilled brine, being 
kept in constant circulation, rapidly lowers 
the temperature of the water below freezing 
point, and so maintains it, while the surface 
is kept in perfect condition from day to 
day by frequent renewals after first sweeping 
off the fine snow cut by the skates. The 
same plant provides the circulating hot 
water by which the building is warmed, 
and, in the summer time, is employed in 
manufacturing ice on a large scale for the 
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TEA AND SKATING. 


London market, the works having, I am 
told, a productive capacity of from twenty- 
five to thirty tons of pure ice daily. Here, 
then, we have a very striking instance of 
the inter-relations existing in our most com- 


plex modern civilisation. The one organi- 


sation supports a fashionable social function, 
a winter recreation and amusement, and a 
leading summer industry, each contributing 
its share to the cost of the undertaking, and 
each benefiting by the contribution of the 
other two towards the expenditure. 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


F I were asked who ought to be regarded 
in future ages as the greatest man of 
our time, I should hesitate between Walt 
Whitman and an old inn-keeper I once 
knew, quite unknown, to the public. But 
if the question were what great man would 
be regarded as the most important and 
significant figure of the nineteenth century, 
I should hesitate between Walt Whitman 
and Alfred Russel Wallace. Remarkable 
as Russel Wallace is in the matter of 
individual intellect, in the matter of repre- 
sentative opinion he is more remarkable 
still. For he has been the leader of a 
revolution and the leader of a counter 
revolution. 

The one revolution is triumphant and 
universal ; that is, as a revolution it is dead. 
The second revolution is still fantastic, 
infantile, a laughing stock; that is, as a 
revolution it is living and strong. The 
first was the Darwinian Movement, the 


second is the movement of Psychical 


Research. It is a conventional image 
of life that men are fire-brands in 
their youth and Conservatives in their 
old age. But it is peculiar to notice 
that most good and vigorous men who live 
to an advanced age gain the reputation, 
and have to many the appearance, of having 
been in their youth austere and rational, 
and in their old age lunatics and incen- 
diaries. It was so with Gladstone. It is so 
with Russel Wallace. The real truth is 
that these men have always been in love 
with revolutions, but the old revolution has 
become a respectability. They love, like 
boys, the fruit while it is still green and 
bitter. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, as everyone 
knows, discovered the process of natural 
selection simultaneously with Darwin. 
Glorious as was that achievement in science, 
it stirs the blood less than the conduct 
of the two great men when fronted with 
the ethical problem of this involuntary 
rivalry. Nothing in all the chronicles of 
great stoics or great gentlemen is more 
manly and wholesome than the letters of 
Darwin and Wallace upon that matter. 
Finally, Wallace effaced himself, and the 
great discovery went forward as _ the 
Darwinian theory, or the principle of 
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Darwinism, when we might have been 
calling it to this day the Wallacian Theory, 
or the Principle of Wallacism. Wallace 
lived and took his part, however, in that 
superb April of science, that heroic age 
of biology, when the triumphs of evolu- 
tionism had almost the air of great legends, 
when Huxley and Clifford preached and 
questioned in public like Paul and 
Socrates, and when Zhe Challenger sailed 
the great seas like the Argo seeking 
for the fleece. If ever men felt as if they 
were founding a new world, it was they. 
They had so much hope that faith seemed 
to them needless, an anachronism. They 
found the humming birds more resplendent 
than angels. They cast Heaven down 
into Limbo, and put the earth above 
it. They flung theologies away from them 
with a splendid pride of ignorance. Night 
and its ghosts were finally left behind. 
But happily, or unhappily, night cannot be 
left behind. More than forty years have 
passed; those brilliant rationalists have 
gone to the grave long ago. One of them 
alone survives in a new world, and he is 
writing like an Irish poet or a Breton 
peasant of symbolic dreams and ancient 
incantations, of the truth in legend, and 
scientific probability of witchcraft. For 
the night has returned with its ghosts, and 
also with its stars. 

Night is as normal, and therefore as 
healthy, as day ; and there is a great deal to 
be said for the proposition that ghosts are 
quite as normal and healthy as living people. 
The only places on the earth where men 
are not superstitious are the great towns 
where they are not healthy; and it may be 
that rationality is the wild dream of a 
decadent poet. But these new questions 
of the underworld of the spirit are of their 
nature so disturbing and incomplete that 
any man who touches them, especially 
when full of years and honour, begins 
something intoxicating and dreadful which 
he cannot hope to finish. Alfred Russel 
Wallace can scarcely live to see himself as 
right over psychical as he was over the 
biological problem, or to rejoice in the day 
when it shall not be quite respectable not 
to be a spiritualist. 

All his later works have this odd and 
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almost apocalyptic character. The most 
recent is the remarkable work in which he 
gives interesting reasons for the belief that 
this earth is really the central point of a 
group of worlds alone in space. Of its 
scientific validity I cannot speak ; but it is 
a more poetical conception than the 
boasted infinity of worlds. Men can be 
patriotic only for islands, and we should 
rise to a great cosmic patriotism and a 
great world religion if we could only 
convince ourselves that the whole universe 
was a little island. 
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HENRY AUSTIN DOBSON 


By W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


EIGH HUNT could “write charmingly 

on a broomstick,” and so, I believe, 
could Mr. Austin Dobson, for he has 
realised that style is as necessary to the 
poet as the essayist. For style is nothing 
else but this : a fixed determination in any 
man to reveal the true nature of his thought 
and message. It consists, not in the 
making of fine sentences, but in the power 
to express. Mr. Dobson, like Thackeray, 
can always express his thoughts cle-rly 
He is, in fact, the very type of the athlete in 
poetry, running—with many flourishes and 
tricks of pace—the race set before him. 
His eye is not quicker to observe than his 
pen to find the recording word. He has 
the golden gifts of words. Whatever he 
writes of, “The Old Sedan Chair,” “ Molly 
Trefusis,” or “ ‘The Ladies of St. James's,” 
he makes with it most delicate inlay work 
in black and white, and files out to the 
fraction of ahair. His sentiments are often 
simple and trite. All the greater is the 
cunning of hand, the mere verbal manipu- 


lation of rhythm and thought that give 


them novelty and charm. Like Butler, he 
is never at a loss for a rhyme; but, unlike 
the author of Hudibras, his rhymes are 
always good. 

His gift then, for the moment, is under- 
stood to consist, not so much of the quality 
of real poetry, as in neatly rhymed prose. 
He has entered the lists fully armed as a 
metrist, but is he a poet? The mere fact 
that he has studied and copied the Augus- 
tan poets makes it certain that this question 
will arise. 


Packed and precise, no doubt. Yet surely those 
Are but the qualities we ask of prose. 
Was he a Poet ? 


Thus one of Mr. Dobson’s characters, ask- 
ing the question with regard to Pope. If 
the question be asked of the author under 
notice, it can be answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Poets usually prefer suggesting to saying, 
and Mr. Dobson often leaves us to picture 
a story as in “The Last Dispatch.” More 
often he tells the story. Blessed with a 
combination of the historic and antiquarian 
senses, ‘‘A Broken Sword,” “A Revolu- 
tionary Relic,” “ A Missal of the Thirteenth 
Century ”—such things mean much for 
him. They tell him a story which he hands 
on to a fortunate public. Here he is a true 


artist, and fulfils that theory of the poet’s 
art given by the master : 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V., Scene I. 


There is a passage in Washington Irving’s 
“Visit to Abbotsford” which 1s peculiarly 
applicable to Mr. Dobson and his work. 

“*Tt was a pity,’ he (Sir Walter Scott) 
said, ‘that antiquarians were genxrally so 
dry, for the subjects they handled were 
rich in historical and poetical recollections, 
and in all kinds of curious and obsolete 
ceremonials. They are always groping 
among the rarest materials for poetry, but 
they have no idea of turning them to poetic 
use. Now every fragment from old times 
has, in some degree, its story with it, or 
gives an inkling of something characteristic 
of the circumstances and manners of its 
day, and so sets the imagination at work.’” 
Mr. Dobson has realised the truth of Scott's 
remarks. Not only has he found poetry 
in antiquarian objects, but he has put into 
it that Auman interest which is necessary 
for the life of his work. 


Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


Take, for instance, “A Revolutionary 
Relic”: 


Old it is, and worn and battered, 

As I lift it from the stall ; 

And the leaves are worn and battered, 
And the pendent sides are shattered, 
Pierced and blackened by a ball. 


Soon 
appears. 


And a perfume round it hovers, 
Which the pages half reveal, 
For a folded corner covers, 
Interlaced, two names of lovers, 
A “ Savignac”’ and “ Lucile.” 


the “ruddy human _ blood” 


As I read I marvel whether, 

In some pleasant old chateau, 
Once they read this book together, 
In the scented summer weather, 
With the shining Loire below. 


““The Screen in the Lumber-Room,” one 
of his happiest efforts, shows his power of 
putting human interest into poems of a 
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slightly (though not altogether) different 
class. 


Yes, here it is, behind the box, 
That puzzle wrought so neatly ; 
That paradise of paradox 
We once knew so completely. 
You see it? ’Tis the same 1 swear 
Which stood, that chill September, 
Beside your Aunt Lavinia’s chair, 
The year when . . . You remember. 


The poet tells of the pictures on the 
screen and ends : 

But more—far more, I think—to me 
Than those who first designed it, 

Is this—in Eightcen Seventy-three 
I kissed you first behind it. 

“La Chasse aux souvenirs d’enfance,”— 
this has ever been a favourite pursuit of 
poets, and Mr. Austin Dobson is no ex- 
ception. The deep attachments which 
have stirred our whole being have a private 
chamber to themselves in our minds. Mr. 
Dobson has thrown open the door of this 
chamber. I think he has described incom- 
parably that almost indescribable state of 
the soul so often produced by the music of 
those composers who are not guzfe the best, 
when we re-dream old dreams, see old 
faces, and think of past hopes and _ joys. 
“Leal Souvenir” is a lyric “not for an 
age, but for all time.” Fanciful and 
original, worthy of Shelley himself, it is as 
perfect as Schubert’s “Serenade” or the 
Sistine Madonna.” 


“For old sake’s sake!’”? ’Twere hard to choose 
Words fitter for an old-world muse 

Than these, that in their cadence bring 

Faint fragrance of the posy-ring, 

And charms that rustic lovers use. 


The long day lengthens, and we lose 
The first pale flush, the morning hues,— 
Ah! but the back look, lingering, 

For old sake’s sake ! 


That we retain. Though Time refuse 
lo lift the veil on forward views, 
Despot in most, he is not king 
Of those kind memories that cling 
Around his travelled avenues 

For old sake’s sake ! 
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MAURICE HEWLETT 


By FRANCIS 


R. MAURICE HEWLETT holds a 
place peculiar and apart among the 
young writers of fiction with a name 
and a following—so peculiar that it is a 
marvel he has a following. Yet his 
following is undoubted and enthusiastic, 
absorbing with avidity even sixpenny 
editions, which are designed especially to 
meet the appetite of the multitude. Such, 
at least, is the case with “The Forest 
Lovers,” and it was through “The Forest 
Lovers ” that Mr. Hewlett came to his own. 
He is a romancer, a teller of tales, after 
the medizval rather than the modern 
fashion ; which is to say that there is a vein 
of the poet in his romancing. Herein he 
differs from Mr. Anthony Hope and others 
who also romance on occasions. It is the 
romantic, the poetic element in romance, 
which appeals to him. At first sight 
it seems surprising that “The Forest 


Lovers” should have been the popular 
sensation and success it undoubtedly was. 
For in kind, in mere design and scaffolding, 


so to speak, it was not new. It was a 
modern revival and adaptation of the 
medizval romance; and the medieval 
romance had already been revived, with no 
popular and not overmuch critical acclama- 
tions, by Mr. William Morris. But the 
differences lie ready enough to the searcher. 
Mr. Morris, for one thing, came before the 
way had been paved for him, before a suc- 
cession of writers had created an appetite 
for romance; but that is not the main 
thing. He handicapped himself by a 
fanatic cult of “ pure Anglo-Saxon” ; scarce 
a word would he admit which had a strain 
of foreign lineage, while he routed out 
every archaic vocable he could find in the 
byres and rustic back-premises of the 
language; so that his romances read like 
tales in words of one syllable for the great- 
grandchildren of Hengist and Horsa. The 
English language when its foreign auxiliaries 
are drawn off is in truth an uncouth tongue, 
emitting its endless monosyllables like the 
short, abrupt barks of a dog. And the 
mere style of these Morresque romances 
(if one may coin the adjective) was a jargon 
fatiguing to read. Whereas Mr. Hewlett 
in this matter of style was especially strong ; 
it was indeed (in Coleridge’s phrase) a 

“sweet jargoning.” Moreover, Mr. Morris 
in his matter laboriously followed the 
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ancient models; it was too obviously a 
revival. 

Here was Mr. Hewlett’s strength. He 
plunged into this romance world because 
he loved it, because he was of it and 
natively steeped in it. He wandered into 
it as into the mazes of an enchanted wood, 
with boyish delight in its devious richness, 
with boyish sense of fresh wonder and 
keenness of expectation for its discoveries. 
And he communicated his own romantic 
delight to the reader. It was not a 
dishing-up of legendary exploits according 
to model, however skilfully the manner 
might be caught ; but the pleased following 
out of a dream which he had dreamed. 
And readers surfeited of reality, tired 
almost of the word “realism,” willingly 
surrendered themselves to dream with him. 
The eternal child is not so dead in modern 
men as some imagine. He captured the 
richness of medizval colour, the peculiar 
spirit of medizval beauty, and delighted 
in it with a poet’s delight; he caught the 
tone of medieval chivalry, and he caught 
—if not the tone of medizval feeling, yet 
something which was at least a vivid 
modern restoration of it—a poet’s ideal of 
it. And lastly, he told his tale with un- 
flagging energy. Whatever Mr. Hewlett 
may not be, he is a born raconteur, a 
teller of stories, a songleur born into a 
mechanic age. His narrative gift is un- 
failing—a skill which rather comes to him 
by nature than by taking thought, one 
guesses. He set out to relate this dream 
which happens in a No-Man’s Land as he 
would set out to tell a tale of actual life ; 
with zest, with directness, with interest 
and belief in his own invention. Thus it 
never slackens in bright movement ; inci- 
dent follows incident without delays, yet 
without the mechanical crowding of the 
artificial romancer. And he makes his 
dream-characters more living than dream- 
characters are used to be ; he engages our 
sympathy for them—a difficult feat. 

All these qualities, to my mind, are 
shown in a- heightened degree when we 
come to his later romance, -“ Richard Yea- 
and-Nay.” Here he had a task at once 
easier and vastly more difficult. He had 
the advantage of real characters—people 
of history—known in some sort to all. 
He had actual incidents to furnish him with 
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groundwork ; a period for which materials 
were available in the chroniclers. Heneeded 
not to draw wholly on his fancy and imagina- 
tion. But also he had not the unfettered 
liberty of a story which happens nowhere, 
and concerns characters that never had 
being. He gave gages, in some measure, 
to prosaic history ; he had to contend with 
preconceived notions of people and things 
in his readers’ minds. Above all, he risked 
comparison with great historical novelists— 
notably with Scott. He meets the danger 
well by the simple but not easy process of 
remaining himself, and taking no sort of 
concern how his predecessors have handled 
this person or that matter. The result is a 
book more purely a romance, and less a 
novel, than Scott (for instance) would have 
made it ; and by this wise course he keeps 
easily within his own ground. 

It is wonderfully told. His style here 
reaches a height from which it has never 
since receded. I did not mention style 
among the elements which made for the 
success of the “ Forest Lovers,” because I 
cannot conceive that style in these islands 
should avail towards popular favour, now, or 
indeed in any other age. Also because I 
preferred to consider it in relation to this 
book, where it attains maturity. It is a 
style which forces admiration, and in its 
quality faithfully reflects the quality of his 
own romantic fancy. It is strongly coloured 
by the racy and vernacular English of those 
early writings, over which his mind (it 
should seem) has by preference run. The 
insurpassably idiomatic simplicity of that 
early English is everywhere recalled to us. 
But though so plenteously absorbed, it 
does not, in his use of it, make for 
simplicity. Or, rather, it is the artful and 
recondite simplicity of a late age—a second 
childhood in style, so to speak. Moreover, 
he is too fine and full an artist to make it the 
sole material of his fabric. He ranges over 
the accumulated material of the language ; 
this homelier staple is shot with rich 
Latinisms and terms of romance origin ; 
indeed, one may say that even this earlier 
English attracts him less for its simplicity 
than its possibilities of colour and contrast, 
set against the lordlier foreign components 
of our tongue, and for its strength, the 
sap of earth-born energy which it imparts to 
the organic whole. Richness and energy 
are the prominent impression of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s style ; it is juicy of the good Saxon 
earth, and opulent in more far-brought 
elements. Yet, withal, it is a clear and 
supple medium of narration. 
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So, to a style.which is itself like flags 
and trumpets, “Richard Yea-and-Nay ” 
adds a masterly narrative power. Without 
a Dumas-like incessantness of incident, 
without Dumas’ reduction of everything 
almost to naked dialogue, it never leaves 
the reader halting, but sweeps on with 
an enviable ardour of fancy. Such 
and such an historical character may not 
accord with your ideas, but (as Galileo 
said) “It moves.” I do not think Mr. 
Hewlett’s Richard the historical Richard ; 
I do not think his John the true John— 
that masterful, ruthless prince who over- 
matched most men in diplomacy and even 
war, but fell because he would forego a 
plan rather than a passion, so that even 
himself could not trust himself. Still less 
do I think his Philip Augustus the greatest 
statesman of his day. But they are 
Mr. Hewlett’s men, and no other man’s 
men; they have blood in them, and are 
not mere names with a descriptive label 
attached to them. Richard is not the 
Richard of “Ivanhoe” or “The Talisman,” 
yet is a thinkable prince, a man who 
interests us as a personality ; and that was 
no easy achievement. The book is 
admirable in scenic effect. One lays it 
down with the feeling that one has followed 
a glowing succession of pictures in splendid 
motion; an historic and painted kinema- 
tograph. In this quality he surpasses 
Scott as a score of Berlioz surpasses in 
orchestral colour a score of Handel. 
Handel was a greater musician than Berlioz, 
and Scott a greater romancer than Mr. 
Hewlett ; but Berlioz had the advantage 
of later instrumental development, and 
Mr. Hewlett has the advantage of later 
historical research. His medizval pictures 
more intimately and vitally restore the life 
of that brilliant age than Scott had the 
material to restore it. Local colour is all 
on the side of Mr. Hewlett. 

To follow Mr. Hewlett through all his 
work would be too long; but passing 
regretfully such things as the delicate 
* Little Novels of Italy,” one must mention 
the “New Canterbury Tales,” which 
show his narrative art at the height. He 
gains, I think, by the compression of 
the short tale. They aim, you may say, 
at reviving the JVove//e, or short tales 
of the Middle Ages; and of all who 
now-a-days have tempted the art of 
Boccaccio and his compeers, none has 
been more successful than Mr. Hewlett. 
His choice style, his compelling imagina- 
tive absorption in the romance of the tale 
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he tells, his power of reproducing the 
atmosphere of the past, his finished sense 
of proportion, all show at their best. He 
does not always remember dramatic pro- 
priety in detail; but even in that respect 
what could be better than the burly, force- 
ful swagger of the soldiers tale? It 
breathes the spirit of the old Free Com- 
panion. And the vivid wording! “He 
saw his Emilia stand on the tower's top, 
waving him farewell by the light of the 
moon. She fluttered thin and white, like 
a little flag.” But such things he has at 
will ; they are Mr. Hewlett, the poet; and 
his poetry (that reminds us) would require 
a discussion by itself. Enough here that 
it breathes the fraternity with all natural 
forces which is evident in his prose. To 
conclude, Mr. Hewlett, with that sensitive- 
ness to the beauty of the past which 
characterises our outworn day, conjoins an 
ardour and gladness of youth most rare in 
an outworn day. And this it is that 
freshens his romance. No regretful sos- 
falgia for an age from which we have 
travelled far; but young joy in his 


imaginations and the power of them. 
Which was the mood of medizval romance 
itself, and may well captivate readers in a 


day of little joy or fulness of life. 
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HOPE IN AUTUMN 


By JESSIE E. GORDON EDE 


CANNOT sing in Autumn,” quoted he— 
As through the mist-wrapt woodland ways we went 
(He who makes heav’n of this sad earth for me— 
And I his spirit’s chosen complement). 
Our fav’rite path with fallen leaves was spread; 
A robin’s painéd clamour smote the air ; 
And, noting how the skies lower’d overhead, 
My heart caught something of the day’s despair, 
When with a sudden smile, “See, dear,” he said, 
“ Hope has not left us wholly desolate— 
For tho’ the last slow-falling leaves are shed, 
New leaf-buds clad in purple armour wait 
And dream of Spring—till Spring herself again 
Shall sweetly dress and prank each hill and plain. 





By ARTHUR J. WALL 


“*TSHEY won't be coming in yet,” said 

my companion, as we crouched 
together under the shelter of an improvised 
pigeon - hut in an extensive covert on a 
Warwickshire estate. The speaker was a 
keen-eyed, healthy, squarely built man, 
gamekeeper to the owner of the land. 
There was something about his physiog- 
nomy curiously suggestive of the pheasant’s. 
I suppose the red face and hooked nose 
were responsible for this. 

“This covert,” I remarked, “seems just 
the place for pheasants ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ they’ve plenty of under- 
growth and the soil be dry ; pheasants can’t 
abide wet. Looks as though we should ‘ave 
a noice lot o’ birds this toime. I’ve been 
lucky ; not lost a single bird all through the 
wet weather we had in the spring; but, Lor’ 
love ye, ye wouldn’t credit the number of 
henemies the birds ’ave : all kinds of wermin 
seems to cultivate a perticler taste for 
‘em—foxes, stoats, weasels, urchins (hedge- 
hogs), rats, to say nought o’ the feathered 
gentry wot steals their eggs and youngsters, 
rooks, crows, jackdaws, jays, sparrow-hawks, 
kestrels—they’s all alike.” 

Just as he spoke a little squirrel sprang 
up a beech tree close by. “ And,” said he, 
pointing to it, “even them little beggars eat 
their eggs.” 

“ But I have always understood,” said I, 
“that kestrel-hawks were the farmers’ 
keepers, and lived on mice and all sorts of 
insects.” 


A grim smile on the keeper’s face was 
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evoked by my remark, and he went on to 
say : 

“ Aye, aye, so they says; but I knows I 
see’d, many a time, blooming kestrels take 
young pheasants. Why a kestrel once took 
one from under my werry nose, and lucky 
for him it were as I ’adn’t my shot stick 
with me, or I'd ’a’ given him summat he 
wouldn’t ’a’ liked. Why bless us, when 
they ’ave their young uns they takes any- 
thing.” 

A short time after writing the above I 
happened myself to witness a kestrel strike 
a young pheasant. It was flying away 
with it ; I shouted, when the hawk quickly 
dropped its prey and flew off. The poor 
little pheasant lingered on to the next day 
and then died. But to return— 

“What is the worst enemy you have to 
cdntend against ?” I queried. 

“Well, I should say foxes do us the 
worst mischief. You see, the Squire he be 
a hunting man as well as the best shot 
round about, and o’ course I ’as to put up 
with them cussed foxes, but I should just 
like for yer to see what a vixen will get in 
the way of grub for her cubs; they does stuff 
theirselves well, they does. Id rather 
have any amount o’ poachers come to my 
covert than a vixen with cubs. They ’as 
a larder fit for a king. It’s werry difficult 
to have both foxes and birds.” 

“By the bye,” said I, “when I was 
down in Essex a keeper told me that the 
best way to keep foxes from touching a 
pheasant’s nest was to sprinkle gas-tar 
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round about on the leaves and also on the 
ground where the young birds roost. 
Foxes, he assured me, couldn’t stand the 
smell.” 


“Well,” said my friend, shaking his 
head slowly, “when I was younger the 
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roostesses, and I'll bet ye a _ thousand 
pound to a brass farthing no fox will cross 
that ’ere chain. I know summat of the 
varmints’ ways. I kep’ a tame fox once, 
’ad ’im several years, and if anything 
strange were put ag’in the kennel wot he 


“ Foxes do us the worst mischief.” 


head-keeper told I to use gas-tar, but I 
forgot to do un, and a week arter he 
nudged me memory, so I done it, and 
moighty glad I wis, for that identical 
noight a fox ’ad habout forty young birds. 
No, gas-tar won’t keep them varmints out, 
but I knows wot will. You jest lay a 
chain round the ground where young birds 


lived in he would be in a mortal funk, 
an’ draw away far back into it as he could. 
Arter a while he’d muster up courage to 
come a bit for’ard and have a look, then 
he’d jerk suddenly back ag’in, and all the 
toime be as oncomfortable as possible, and 
I’m sure he'd run away if he could.” 

“T manages to keep the varmints off 
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pretty well, and on a loikely noight for un’s foot off the leg as were caught in the 
poachers to be about I allus goes thro’ the trap. I thought he would ’ave ‘ad more 


‘ Many a time I see’d kestrels take young pheasants.” 


wood, and unroosts my pheasants; theywon’t sense nor that; as arule they be mortal 
fly up again that noight. Yer see’d that difficult to be upsides with: they be sich 
weasel nailed to the tree o’er yonder; 1 oncummon cunnin’ little devils. I’ve 
trapped un on Saturday, and he had knawed knowed ’em creep along a mole run, and 
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come up under the sitting hen, and drag 
one arter another of the young birds off, 
and it’s moighty spry ye has to be to track 
’em.” 

I was much struck by the bitter feeling 
the keeper had against all vermin, although 
in himself most kind. 

Here he stooped down, and began 
foraging amongst some dry leaves at the 
root of the tree that went through the roof 
of the hut, and presently produced a bottle, 
which he hospitably offered me, with the 
remark : 

“Tt won’t ’urt ye; it’s only parsnip.” 

I must say it had just the reverse effect, 
and I couldn’t help asking whether he had 
a cellar like that in all his huts, and received 
a laughing negative for reply. 

“Hist! they be a comin’ now”—bang ! 
bang !—and two pigeons fell. We stayed 


there another half-hour, and bagged about 
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a dozen birds, and then started for home, 
and as we approached the edge of the 
wood, I had a look at the keeper’s pantry, 
of which I give a sketch. 

“That old crow,” remarked velveteens, 
“T shot this morning; plagery old rascals 
they be, fossicking arter eggs; now rooks 
will take eggs if ’em ’as a chance, but they 
doan’t forage about like crows. Magpies 
and jays does.” 

“Well,” I remarked, as we shook hands 
previous to parting, “I think if I had 
to live my life over again I should be a 
keeper: you seem to have all the advan- 
tages of the landed gentry without the 
responsibility.” 

“Doan’t ye run away with that idea; 
we ’as plenty o’ trouble and _ worries. 
Still, arter all, I doan’t think as I’d 
care to be anything now but wot I am— 
a keeper.” 





By ROBERT DE LA SARTHE 


Translated from the French by G. H. Byrne 


7 OT a breath stirred the warm air; and, 
save for the monotonous barking, at 

long intervals, of the Kabyle dogs, an- 
swering each other from village to village, 
scarcely a sound broke the stillness. 

On a mat of rushes, at the threshold of 
a’ spacious tent, we sat cross-legged and 
smoked at the distance that etiquette 
demanded. The delicate Moorish tobacco 
in the meerschaum bowl of the Turkish 
narghile filled the air with bluish cloudlets 
of voluptuous fragrance. 

“Dost thou not find, Kaid,” I had asked, 
“that this nightfall is peculiarly beautiful?” 

But Kaid Ali, wrapped in absolute silence, 
had not appeared to take any notice of my 
overture, 

I resolved to be silent also, and returned 
to my reflections. 

* * * * 


The stealthy African twilight, creeping 
ghost-like over the plain, covered with a 
delicate grey haze the Col de Tenoucla, 
softening its rugged eastern edges, which 
slowly disappeared, drowned in the opal- 


escent tints of the purple horizon. Behind 
us, the Djebel-Dir, grey with sand; before 


us, the <Aures, black with its forest of 
pines, stretched out its sphinx-like tops in 
the mystic distance. Down below on 
our right some wavering glimmers of light 
escaped amidst the evening smoke from 
the dark quadrilateral group of Byzantine 
ramparts behind which lay Tebessa. Above, 
the sombre sky, not yet spangled with stars, 
seemed to brood in the hushed stillness of 
the vesper hour, scarcely reflecting, in the 
west, the last purples of the vanished sun. 

As in the picturesque evenings of patri- 
archal days, in a long file which wound 
about at the capricious chance of a white 
footpath, the women, wives, daughters, and 
servants of the Kaid walked slowly as they 
returned from the spring, bending beneath 
the heavy burdens of their full leathern 
water-bottles. Their painful aspect of un- 
natural labour, and their guttural exclama- 
tions breaking on the peaceful calm and 
dying away, like groans, without waking 
the echoes, added still more to the 
powerful melancholy of the moment and 
the scene. 

I became absorbed in thinking of them, 
bending my ear attentively to the nearly 
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imperceptible crescendo of their strange 
cries ; and I felt myself, by degrees, filled 
with a grave compassion for these poor 
creatures, whose lives I knew to be rough 
and laborious. 

A brusque movement of the Kaid having 
disturbed me—one would imagine that, 
divining the germination of my secret 
thought, he wished to arrest in my mind 
its censorious growth—I started, and 
turned my eyes upon him. 

His burning black eyes, penetrating, 
scrutinising, had, I perceived, been study- 
ing me for some time, and I had a pre- 
sentiment that behind those disquieting 
orbs was accumulating a flood of wrath, 
restrained as yet, which would, ere long, 
burst out and overflow. 

“ Chahir” (“ Poet,” for thus he called 
me)—he spoke suddenly, in a tone already 
charged with secret irritation. ‘‘Chahir, 
believest thou truly in the Gospel of the 
Prophet Jesus?” 





The question surprised me somewhat. 
Singular prelude, thought I. What does he 
intend ? 

And religiously, without unseemly pre- 
cipitation, I took from my mouth the amber 
tube of the long pipe and affirmed simply 
my faith, declaring as solemnly as I was 
able. 

“T believe in Jesus Christ our Lord, the 
only son of God!” 

The eyelids of the old man, suddenly 
lowered, prevented me from noting the 
impression which my infidel formula pro- 
duced on him. He relapsed into his 
meditative silence. 

This grew interesting, and I resolved to 
watch him closely. 

He left me so much time to think over 
his words, and it may be also the solemn 
tone of his exordium had so forcibly struck 
my mind, that even now, looking back 
three years after, I still see him sitting 
there in his attitude of complete absorp- 
tion. 

As he sat, a heroic figure, in a burnous 
of red wool, with a gigantic green tarbuoch 
and silken turban on his head, his long, dry 
hands clutching nervously at his beautiful 
silvered beard, he conjured up in the mind 


ALLAH ! 





all the Homeric heroes in the virgin pleni- 
tude of their fabulous prestige—a prestige 
strengthened by the biblical reminiscence 
evoked by the oriental archaism of his royal 
features. There was something of Abraham 
in his physiognomy ; of Agamemnon in his 
pose ; the great, thoughtful brow recalled the 
wisdom of Solomon ; the pouting mouth 
sceptical, crafty, and withal tragic, hinted 
of Ulysses ; and the ardour of Achilles and 
of Saul flashed intermittently from beneath 
the shadowed arch of his brows like some 
devouring lightning. 

God only knows in what other idealistic 
comparisons my mind would have lost itself 
if Kaid Ali had not suddenly turned on me 
with fiery glances and resumed emphatically, 
with laboured words and chopped phrases, 
in a bubbling over with 
flourishes of indignation, now ringing with 
the knell of rancour. 

“ Listen.” 

* By Allah, I hate the French and their 
conquests. Icurse them. If Djezair has 
fallen, it is for its faults and not by the 
cannon of the Christians. It was written. 
And since Djezair has fallen, we, the 
noblest of the race of men, cringe like 
timorous lizards, crushed ’neath the heel of 
the stranger. ‘There is no other God than 
Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet.. I 
swear to thee that if Djezair awakes one 
day for vengeance, I will not be the last to 
sleep. ‘Look!’ and his gesture, from East 
to West, embraced the plain; ‘look.’ If 
the jackals, thy brothers, had stayed in 
their dens, I, Kaid Ali ben Sliman ben el 
Hadj Abdullah, would rule as a Sultan 
from one mountain to the other. 

“The oppressed would find a shelter 
in my tents; the poor would drink milk 
from my jars, and would eat kous-kous 
at my table. The French have stolen 
all from me, and the poor are hungry ; 
the French have usurped my power, and 
the helpless lament beneath the stick of 
the strong. 7 

“ Bear this well in mind, Son of Roumi ; 
if Djezair had not fallen, Kaid Ali would 
punish, in broad daylight, crime and blas- 
phemy by the sabres of his followers. But 
now he is compelled to hide in the night 


voice now 


‘I am just, Chahir: my daughter also is dead, and I have forgotten her name!” 
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’midst the aloes along the roadside, and to 
assassinate like a bandit.” 

* * * * 

The expression of manly wrath is always 
startling. 

From the first words of the Kaid, the 
force of his voice and the energy of his 
utterance had overcome me, and the 
threatening import of his last words caused 
a chill to spread through my veins, and 
raised in my mind a flood of diverse fears, 
But as his obstinately searching gaze never 
moved from my face, I strove to keep the 
fears that consumed me from transpiring, 
and ina voice as quietly tranquil as possible, 
I replied : 

“ Kaid, thou hast taught me to read the 
Koran. I have read there that God leads 
whom he will and misleads whom he 
will.” 

My answer, apparently so phlegmatic, 
pacified him for the moment. Or did he 
imagine that a suspicious arriére pensée lay 
hidden under my confiding exterior? Kaid 
Ali saluted with a reverent bend of the 
head the verse invoked, then, modifying for 
an instant his harsh voice, he said : 

“T hate the French, Chahir! But I 
esteem thee, and if thou believedst in the 
Book, I would like thee for my son.” 

He was silent, as if hesitating to go on. 

* * * * 

Not understanding these contradictory 
declarations, I again wrapped my cloak 
about me, to keep myself in countenance, 
and in order to escape his persistent stare, 
I turned my head and resumed the study 
of my surroundings. 

The women, by this time returned to 
the encampment, had separated and were 
scattered about through the maze of tents. 
Some young girls passed not far from us 
and I had time to admire their grace and 
to deplore that it should be selfishly defaced 
and sacrificed to masculine slothfulness. 

* * * 

Without doubt he had not ceased to 
watch me, and his voice again becoming 
relentless, returned once more to disturb 
me. 

“But if thou believest, as thou sayest, 
in the Gospel of the Prophet Jesus,” con- 


ALLAH ! 


cluded he, giving vent to his thoughts, 
“look no more on my daughters, or mis- 
fortune will befall thee!” 

This time, the leading thread of his dis- 
course was disclosed to me. It was his 
Mussulman defiance, paternal solicitude 
joined to religious fanaticism, that prompted 
him—poor Kaid. 

Secure in my innocence on this point, I 
contented myself with calmly looking him 
in the face, and much to his amazement, 
brought forward this doctrine: that man 
judges only on the exclusive formulas of a 
narrow code dictated to his conscience by 
his natural propensities and habits. 

“Fear nothing, Kaid. I look on thy 
daughters as I look on thy horses, thy trees, 
and thy tents; as I look on the stars in 
the sky, on the flowers of the earth; I look 
on them with the eyes of my soul and not 
of my flesh; because they are beautiful. 
And thou canst not forbid me, because 
God, the sole Master of beauty, has created 
it for the pleasure of all.” 

A fresh interval stopped this sober dis- 
course, but it was only a brief suspension. 
After some minutes of inward deliberation, 
in which he expended all the reserve 
of his empire over himself, Kaid Ali 
burst out vehemently in this suggestive 
admonition : 

“‘Chahir, thou art sincere, perchance, but 
thou deceivest thyself! Beware of thyself, 
by Allah! Beware of thyself and of me! 
I warn thee. A treacherous and subtle 
demon watches like a sentinel at the 
entrance of thy soul. By Allah, 
Chahir, beware ! Knowest thou that 
my hands are redder than my burnous? 

. - Knowest thou that my poniard is 
prompt and implacable ? Look into 
thy heart, Chahir, I pray thee ; and if thou 
findest it vulnerable, . . . go! Flee with- 
out delay !” 

z * * * 

Then, masking his face beneath a dis- 
guise of heroically simulated indifference, 
he lowered his voice to an ironical minor 
key that froze my blood. 

“Chahir, thou knewest the beautiful 
young soldier, the fair one, who was 
picked up dead in my village one night 
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in the past winter. Knowest thou who 
struck him ?” 

The history of the unfortunate young 
man was known to me through the official 
version. I shuddered but, recovering, I 
enunciated slowly, like a priest: 

“‘None may murder a living soul except 
by the permission of Allah, and according 
to the Eternal Book.” It was thou who 
killed him.” 

“Yes, it was I. Yes,” he exclaimed. 
And his eyes flamed; but whether from 
resentment or pride I was unable to de- 
termine. “It was I, Chahir. But it was 
not as people think, because he was in my 
field.” The young soldier was an infidel, 
and my daughter a believer. The young 
soldier is dead because he loved my 
daughter, and my daughter loved him. 
Give not your daughters to the infidel 
while he believes not.” Kill him in all 
places where you find him. It is 
written !” 

When he had proclaimed in unrelenting 
syllables, trenchant, and cutting like swords, 
these murderous verses, it seemed to me 
that he stifled a sigh, and repelled by a 
violent effort of will a flood of sorrowful 
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emotion which rose from the heart. Never- 
theless, with simulated calm he concluded 
firmly, in a low voice, but with an expres- 
sion at once sepulchral and heartrending : 

“ T am just, Chahir: my daughter also is 
dead, and I have forgotten her name! ” 

* * ~ * 

Oh, human soul! Maze of unfathom- 
able windings! Whilst I sat silent, suffo- 
cated with indignant horror, mentally 
blinded by the blood of the victims, who 
appeared clear before my sight, palpitating, 
with the fatal knife in the breast, I heard 
the Kaid, again congealed into horrible 
tranquillity, murmuring, as he caressed the 
amber beads of his rosary : 

“ There is no other God than Allah, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet.” 

* * ~ 7 

We smoked a few more narghiles in 
silence, then he dismissed me in the cus- 
tomary Way. 


Sourate XIV., verse 4. 
Sourate III., verse 139. 
Sourate II., verse 233. 


1 Koran. 
2 Koran. 
3 Koran. 
your field." 
4 Koran. 
5 Koran. 


“Your wives are 


Sourate II., verse 220. 
Sourate II., verse 187. 


THE ONLY SON OF HIS MOTHER 


By BERTHA DEANS-FREEMAN 


eo a Highland cottage, heather 
deep, 
An aged form in retrospection sighs ; 
The blue peat-smoke curls thick about the 
past, 
Where gleams one bonny face before 
her eyes : 
Her bairn, to Art consigned by Genius’ 
seal, 
And hers no more, whether in woe or 
weal. 


She sees him with Fame’s bays above his 
brow ; 
The plaudits of mankind his proud 
cheeks flush ; 
The world unites, ’mid stirring speech and 
song, 
With chink of glass, to toast the 
Scottish brush. 


One ray of comfort still the mother-heart 
Knows, though she dwell forgotten and 
apart. 


“Eh, but he be na’ shamed o’ me, puir 
bairn ! 
When bidin here, yon Summertime, 
he drew 
My ain pecture, wee bittie shawl and a’, 
Wi?’ sanded floor and auld deal dresser 
too. 


Maist-like, wi’ ‘ Mither’ written plain, ’tis 
shown 
Tae a’ the graundest folk o’ 
Town!” 
Nor dreams she that the portrait, true to 
life, 
Has fetched its price .. . 
“An Auld Gudewife.” 
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| BELIEVE that no one has yet under- 

taken to make a study of the foot-gear 
of the North American Indian, and as I 
have been greatly interested in the subject 
for some time past, I shall try to show that 
the study of even such common things as 
boots and shoes has its charm. 

Although the pale-faces are gradually 
over-spreading Canada, there is still a 
<oodly number of redskins scattered over 
the country. Some inhabit the forests and 
plains of districts but little known to the 
white man, while others congregate on the 
** Reserves,” where they learn the virtues 
and the vices of civilization; and during 
the summer curb the passionate longing 
for the lately-resigned freedom of the woods, 
to which in winter they once more turn 
with added zest. Who can tell how many 
generations of intermarrying with French 
or Irish, occasionally with Scotch or 
English, it takes to eradicate the passion 
for wild life inborn in the Indian heart? 
Who can say that the Indian is not a 
sadder, if a wiser, man for such eradica- 
tion? ‘The throb of joy that stirs his heart 
as he stands gazing at early morning from 
some mountain crag ; the peace that settles 
down, as at sunset he wends his way across 
the vast plain; the keen excitement of the 
chase, when he must strike or go supperless 
to his couch of moss; the musical lap of 
the waves on his birch canoe as he shoots 
his swift way across the sunlit lake—these 
are some of the delights that he must forego 
when he abandons his wild life and, at the 
suggestion of his white brother, sets himself 
to practice the arts of civilization. In some 
ways he gains much ; undoubtedly he loses 
much. 





In his native haunts the Indian has his 
own code of honour, and it is no mean 
one. His honesty is notorious, his hos- 
pitality is bounded only by the capacity of 
his wigwam, his fidelity and loyalty are 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


By M. A. PECK 


worthy of imitation by those who propose 
to be his teachers. But when he changes 
his manner of life he, alas, changes but too 
often his wild virtues for the vices of 
civilization. 

The uncivilized Indian will die of star- 
vation rather than touch the “cache” ot 
food left by some wanderer, whose pos- 
sessions are too many to take on _ his 
journey, and who knows that he can safely 
deposit all his stores by the trail until he 
comes again, and that the honour of the 
wilderness will stand his sentinel. 

A friend of mine, who spent some years 
among a distant tribe of Indians, told me 
that after he had been there some time the 
Indians came to regard him as a sort of 
bank. When they needed money they 
would come to him to borrow it, but always 
with some piece of beadwork or basketry, 
valuable for at least the amount they 
sought. This they would leave for.months, 
perhaps for years, until they accumulated 
the necessary money to redeem their pledge, 
when they would come, walk into the 
house, select their own work and, placing 
the money on the table, would silently dis- 
appear again. If no one happened to be 
in the house, the transaction was concluded 
with the same scrupulous honesty. I men- 
tion this as an example of the honour of 
the wilderness. 

But Indian virtues and Indian moccasins 
are far from being one and the same thing, 
and I must leave the exalted and turn to 
the more humble theme. 

In Canada, east of the Rockies, there 
are eleven main tribes still in existence. 
These are divided and subdivided as follow : 

1. Micmacs—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. 

2. Amalecites—New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

3. Abenakis—Province of Quebec. 

4. Iroquois (Mohawks, Onandagas, 
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Cayugas, Senacas, Tuscaroras, Oneidas)— 





Western part of Province of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

5. Hurons and Wyandottes—Province 
of Quebec and Western Ontario. 

6. Algonquins : 

Téte de Boule—Province of Quebec. 

Montagnais—Province of Quebec, 
N. St. Lawrence River. 

Naseopies—Labrador and N. St. 
Lawrence River. 

Crees (wood, swampy, plain)— 
Northern Ontario, Manitoba, 
North-west Territories from Hud- 
son Bay and Quebec to Rocky 
Mountains. 

Chippewas and Ojibways—Ccntral 
Ontario. 

Mississaugas—-Central Ontario. 

Ottawas or Odawas—Ontario and 
Manitoulin Island. 

Pottawattamies—Western Ontario. 

7. Sioux—Refugees from U.S., Manitoba, 
and North-west Territories. 

8. Blackfeet, Bloods, and Peigans— 
Southern Alberta. 

g. Sarcees—Southern Alberta. 

10. Thinnies (Chippewayans, Beavers, 
Slaves, Dogribs, Yellowknives, Caribou 
Eaters, Loucheux)—McKenzie River and 
Peace River Basins. 

11. Stoneys — Western Saskatchewan, 
Southern Assiniboia, and Western Alberta. 

Each of these tribes, and many of the 
subdivisions, have their own distinctive 
moccasins, both as to shape and decora- 
tion, and I propose to spend a few minutes 
in explaining the differences, and the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived with regard 
to them. 

We will begin at the eastern coast of 
Canada with the Micmacs. 

This tribe inhabits parts of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, where the climate is 
damp and not very severe. The Indias 
have accommodated their moccasins to 
their needs, making them of a very heavy 
caribou hide, that must be a good protec- 
tion in the wet paths of the forest (Fig. 1). 
This slipper moccasin has a very broad 
tongue, which extends down nearly to the 
toes. The lower part is gathered roughly 
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on to the tongue, and the heel is clumsily 
cut. Altogether in shape, texture, and 
workmanship this moccasin is unattractive, 
and I should judge that the Micmacs are 
less artistic than many of their relatives. 

Next we come to the Abenakis, whose 
hunting grounds in Quebec are, during the 
long winter months, covered with deep 
snow. They, too, use the heavy caribou 
hide, but instead of a low slipper, they wear 
a high moccasin that covers the ankle well 
(Fig. 2). The tongue is broad, but does 
not descend so low as that of the Micmacs, 
and just over the toes there is a second 
gathering set into a short straight seam, 
that appears to be distinctive of the 
Abenakis. This tribe makes also an 
excellent stout caribou glove, most suitable 
for winter hunting. 

Without a long journey we find the 
Iroquois, so well known and so much 
dreaded in early colonial days. As would 
be expected of this clever tribe, their 
moccasin is remarkable. In shape and 
style it is quite different from any other. 
The whole foot is cut in one piece, the join 
being made down the middle of the upper, 
with a short seam round the toes. At the 
ankle there is a piece laid on and turned 
over with, at the edge, a decorative fringe. 
The Iroquois use caribou-skin beautifully 
tanned and dressed, and, though quite 
thick, as soft as a lady’s glove. Being 
tanned on one side and white on the other, 
this skin has, when fringed, a very pretty 
appearance. The finished moccasin is a 
most artistic production. The moccasins 
from which the photograph reproduced in 
Fig. 3 was taken are probably the only 
pair now in existence. 

The modern Iroquois moccasin (Fig. 4), 
made in Caughnawaga, is not distinctive 
of the tribe. It is something like the 
Montagnais moccasin, and is, in all proba- 
bility, adapted from that style. 

And now, before going away from the 
east, we must take a long flight, and have 
a look at the work of the natives of Labra 
dor. I say natives, not Indians, because I 
wish to show the moccasins of the Esqui- 
maux, and the long boots of the men of the 
French shore, who are of French extraction. 
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The Esquimaux, living as they do on the 
sea coast and subsisting largely on seal 
flesh, need shoes that will not only be 
warm, but will help them to be sure-footed 
on the treacherous ice-floes. They have met 
both these needs by using the skin of the 
reindeer, without removing the hair. For 
the sole of their moccasin (Fig. 5) they 
clip the hair, making it short enough to be 
like stubble, which prevents their slipping 
about. Inside they lay another layer of 


. 
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skin, with the long hair turned up. The 
upper has also the hair turned in, thus 
forming a warm covering for the foot. 

The French shore fishermen use seal-skin 
for their long boots (Fig. 6). The leather is 
very dark in colour, and is quite impervious 
to water. The reason that I particularly 
mention this boot is that the gathering at 
the toe is evidently copied from the Montag- 
nais moccasin, and is remarkably well 
made. At the heel there is an even finer 
gathering, which appears to be the outcome 
of the natural taste for decoration, inherited 
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by every Frenchman. I find no trace of 
this heel gathering in any of the Indian 
moccasins that I have seen. 

We may now turn to the Algonquins, 
who, with their many related branches, are 
perhaps the most largely represented of all 
the tribes. Scattered over an enormous 
tract of country, beginning in Quebec and 
extending to Hudson Bay, and far west to 
the Rocky Mountains, their requirements 


are various as regards their foot-gear, and, 


as we might expect, their styles are varied 
as the districts they inhabit. All the 
branches of this tribe tan and dress skins 
remarkably well; indeed, I have seen some 
skins from Labrador that are marvels of 
beauty and softness, and when decorated, 
as they frequently are with beautiful 
designs in coloured pigments, they become 
treasures for the museum and the private 
collection. 

The moccasins made by the Montagnais 
branch are among those most frequently seen 
by tourists, partly because this tribe lives near 
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the great centres and partly because their 
moccasins are remarkably pretty and com- 
fortable. Very soft, thin deer-skin is used, 
the colour being a pale fawn. ‘The tongue, 
which is not very long, is quite narrow and 
pointed, and the sole is joined on to this 
tongue in very fine gathers. The tongue 
is often decorated with an embroidery in 
porcupine-quill, or silk, flowers being the 
special kind of pattern affected. 
to say to any one who has seen this em- 


Needless 


“) CY “6 
broidery, it is merely an adaptation of 
French taste, which is spoiled in the trans- 
mission. The conventional pattern of the 
Indian, as shown in Fig. 7, is infinitely 
more interesting and artistic. 

And here I may mention, with regret, 
the deterioration of Indian taste in colours. 
Where he uses his own native colours, 
stolen from root, bark, or flower, or made 
from the clays so often found to be of 
exquisite tints, he never goes astray, but 
once he adopts the startling combinations 
made possible by cheap dyes, his natural 
taste gradually disappears, and he, like his 
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uncultured white brother, helps to flood the 
market with To anyone who 
has seen the genuine Indian work this a 
real grief—as is the passing of any art. 

The another branch of the 
Algonquin tribe (subdivided into Wood, 
Swampy, and Plain), have a moccasin of a 
quite different pattern (Fig. 8). It is, like 
that of the Montagnais, cut in three pieces, 
but it has no gathering at all. ‘The tongue 
is short and rounded, a seam runs from the 


atrocities. 


Crees, 
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tongue over the toes, ending under them, 
and a piping of white caribou is inserted 
round the ankle piece. The correct Cree 
tongue is white caribou, embroidered with 
moose hair or porcupine quills, but a piece 
of velvet or cloth is sometimes used 
instead. 

The Cree hunting, or mit, moccasin is 
made quite differently. Moose-skin tanned 
to a fine cinnamon shade is used, with a 
piping of white caribou (Fig. 9). The 
upper and sole are cut in one piece, and 
fitted by a seam which begins on the inner 
side of the foot and runs round to the heel 
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seam. are exceed- 


ingly neat-looking, and are good for winter 


Both these moccasins 


sports, as the snow brushes off them so 
easily. 

The Ojibways of Lake Superior, now 
becoming famous for their Hiawatha Play, 
make a moccasin of a 
white deer-skin. The 


and almost 


tongue is short and 


thin 


very wide, with the lower gathered on 
around it (Fig. 10). Like the Abenakis 
moccasin this has a second and shorter 


gathering over the toes, but in this case the 
seam is rounded, while that of the Abenakis 
is quite straight. 

We next come to the Ottawas or Odawas 


of Manitoulin Island. The modern 
moccasin has a long wide tongue, to 


which the lower is gathered very full 
(Fig. 11). ‘The old style has no tongue at 
all, but is shaped by means of a gathered 
seam, which runs from the toe to the instep. 
It is, so far as I know, quite a unique 
pattern. Both old and new are made of 
thin and lightly tanned deer-skin. 
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The Sioux 
tion. 


must next claim our atten- 
Refugees in the early sixties from 
the United States, where they had taken 
part in the hideous massacre which aroused 
the anger of the American nation to so 
high a pitch that extinction was threatened 
to the tribe, they found in the then solitary 
plains of the North-West a 


refuge well-suited to their needs. 


harbour of 
Living 
on the treeless prairies, where the art of 


stealing silently upon or from a foe would 





be of small use, wandering continually from 
north to south, from east to west, over 
harsh stubble, grasses, and sharp-speared 
cactus leaves, this tribe must early have 
learned to use the hard sole, which appears 
to be common to most of the prairie tribes. 
Here, too, we first meet with what we see 
advertised in cities as the common-sense 
shape—z.e., the sole straight on the inside 


and curved on the outer side (Fig. 12). 
Fond of colour and finery, the Sioux 


decorate their moccasins no longer with 
moose-hair and porcupine quills, but with 
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the grasses of their prairies—dyed, alas, in 
brilliant and startling hues—or with beads, 
and here we get their very best work. It 
is usual to suppose that the Indians made 
their first acquaintance with beads on the 
arrival of the white man—a most mistaken 
idea. Years before the advent of the trader 
it was the custom of the Indians to send 
messengers to the distant Gulf of Mexico, 
there to secure shells of which to make 
beads for the decoration of their clothing. 
These shells were broken, ground, and 
pierced by the patient squaws, to produce 
the delicate beads that have aroused the 
admiration of the white man. These beads 
were strung on caribou sinew, to break 
which is almost impossible. 

The decorative patterns used by the 
western tribes are not as yet much in- 
fluenced by civilization. They are, for the 
most part, conventional, and are extremely 
interesting. The ever-recurring triangle on 
the border plainly denotes journeys to the 
mountains ; the arrow-head, prowess in the 
chase or on the war-path. Prayers for the 


safety of the husband were constantly, I am 


told, woven into the patterns on his shoes, 
just as prayers were woven into the mar- 
vellous Indian baskets, now becoming so 
rare. (See patterns in Fig. 13.) 

The dance moccasin (Fig 14) is a work of 
art, covered as it is with beads, even on the 
sole. The only tongue on these moccasins 
is merely ornamental, and is stitched on at 
the instep, and allowed to hang over the 
foot. A short fringe is sewed into the hecl- 
seam for the same purpose. 

The three allied tribes—Blackfoot, Blood, 
and Peigan—use the same shape, with 
slightly-varied patterns. The Indians, and, 
ind2ed, even white people who are familiar 
with the different branches, can tell at once 
to what tribe an Indian belongs by his 
moccasins, though to most people the 
difference is too slight to be apparent. 
Fig. 15 represents the moccasin of the 
Blackfoot and Fig. 16 is a moccasin of the 
Bloods. 

Before leaving the Plain Indians I must 
mention a moccasin that I have before me, 
though it does not properly come in with 
British North American moccasins, as it 
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belongs to the Comanche Tribe (U.S.). 
It is represented in Fig. 17 and is quite 
the most beautiful moccasin that I have 
ever seen. It is long and slender in 
shape, and the leather is dyed a fine 
dull blue. The bead embroidery is very 
simple, merely a border, with arrow-heads 
and a small square design. Long delicate 
fringes, also blue, decorate the pointed 
tongue and the heal-seam. Truly a most 
artistic shoe. 

Another tribe inhabiting the great plains, 
the Stoney Indians, make their moccasins 
with a hard sole and a heel fringe, and use 
somewhat the same patterns. Among these 
Indians I have found what I may call the 
bitten-pattern on the moccasins (Fig. 18). 
The squaws make this by folding a piece of 
bark several times, and then biting hard 
upon it. They unfold this, and cut it 
out by the marks, lay it on the leather, 
and draw around it. 

And now having crossed the plains, we 
find once more that the soft-footed warrior 
has the advantage. Among the mountains 
and forests of British Columbia, in shape 
and style the moccasins (Fig. 19) are 
similar to, though not identical with, those 
of the eastern tribes. The Shushwaps, on 
the western slopes of the Rockies, make a 
moccasin not unlike that of the Crees. 
Slightly tanned deer-skin is used, and the 
tongue is very short. The upper is joined 
on to the tongue without any gathering, 
and a long seam extends down to the toe, 
meeting a seam which goes just across the 
tip of the toe. 

Ihave not as yet examined the moccasins 
of other tribes west of the Rockies, but I 
cannot resist the temptation to mention a 
remarkable pair that I received not long 
since. These are made by the Esquimaux 
of Alaska, and are used in the springtime, 
when the hot sun in the daytime and the 
cold winds at night combine to form an 
icy crust on the snow. Something that 
will prevent slipping becomes a_ neces- 
sity, and the clever little Esquimaux has 
riscn superior to the difficulty. He makes 
his spring moccasin (Fig. 20) of salmon- 
skin which, when well tanned, is exceedingly 
strong. On the pair in my possession the 








scales run one way on the sole of one foot 
and the reverse way on the other, so that 
one foot can be used to slide along on, 
while the other acts as a brake. The use 
of a magnifying glass will show up this 
peculiarity as well as much interesting 
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I have to thank Mr. J. A. Macrae, of 
the Indian Department at Ottawa, for his 
kind assistance in collecting moccasins 
from remote tribes, and also the Montreal 
Branch of the Women’s Art Association of 
Canada for permission to take photographs 







































detail in other moccasins. from their unique collection of moccasins. 


THE FOUR RIDERS 
By SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE 


HERE came one riding from the East, with jewels rich and rare; 
His steed was draped in cloth of gold; black were his eyes and hair. 

Dusky and slim and lithe was he, each movement full of grace, 
And he flung his jewels at her feet, and bowed to the ground his face. 
“All these are yours,” he cried, “and more! And a radiant palace, too, 
If you'll come with me!” But she shook her head, 
“For my love is not like you!” she said ; 
“My love is not like you!” 


There came one riding from the West; stalwart and tall was he. 

He came from out the prairie-lands that lie beyond the sea. 

His eyes were sharp and keen; his voice was loud, and sure, and strong ; 
He looked as if the world were his as he gaily rode along. 

“Now come, be mine, and I will show you countries vast and new.” 

But she laughed and turned away. “For O, 

My love is not like you, you know! 

My love is not like you!” 


There came one riding from the South, with dark and dreamy eyes ; 
His voice was low and soft, and sad as a summer breeze that dies. 
He whispered words of passionate love and knelt low at her feet, 
And sang her songs of sunny lands where life runs hot and sweet. 
“QO, be my love,” he pleaded, “for none other will I woo.” 
But she said it could not be—yet sighed— 
“For my love is not like you!” she cried; 

‘ “My love is not like you!” 


There came one riding from the North; his hair was like the sun, 

His eyes were blue as the tumbling sea when the day has just begun. 

His skin was tanned by the salt sea-winds; he was young, and brave, and fair ; 
Right into her soul he looked, and smiled as if something pleased him there. 
He leaned from the saddle and took her hand, and said, “Will you ride with me? 
My home is blessed by the brave North-wind and kissed by the rolling sea. 

I have no wealth but youth and strength, my jewels are sun-flecked waves, 

My music the song that the ocean sings as he swells through the rocky caves. 
I bring you nought but a loving heart that’s ever warm and true— 

Say, will you come?” And she needs must go— 

“For my love is just like you, I Anow, 

My love is just like you! My love, 

My love is just like you!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DAREDEVIL TURK 


HAD had the two prisoners confined in 
separate and very strongly 
guarded, and, from the story which my men 
now told me, I could make a pretty good 
guess which was the reckless daredevil 
of Stephani’s description. He had made a 
desperate and nearly successful attempt to 
escape. 
The men had at first been left with their 
hands bound only, and one of them had 
succeeded in freeing himself. 


rooms 


When the 
servant in charge of him had paid his 
periodical visit in compliance with my 
orders, he had been attacked with sudden 
violence by the prisoner and stunned by a 
blow on the head before he could utter a 
cry. The prisoner then crept out of the 
room, opened a window in the passage 
near, got out of the house, stole down to 
the landing stage, and was in the very act 
of casting off one of the dinghies when he 
was accidentally discovered. A big struggle 
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ensued, in which the man, armed now 
with a heavy iron boat-hook, fought with 
the fierceness and desperation of a beast at 
bay. He laid open the heads of a couple 


of the sailors who went at him first, 


inflicting ugly wounds, and then, when 


more came fushing up, he dived into the 
water, either to drown himself or, more 
probably, to attempt the forlorn chance of 
swimming to the mainland. 

It was a vain effort, however. ~The sea- 
men followed in a boat, and from the way 
the story was told, I gathered that they had 
given him a very rough-and-tumble quarter 
ofan hour. They let him swim some dis- 
tance and then, grappling him with a boat- 
hook, towed him back and landed him 
half drowned and thoroughly exhausted. 

“You see, sir, they dursen’t haul him 
into the cockle-shell for fear as he’d upset 
it,” said the man to me, “and they dursen’t 
let him go, neither ; so there was nothing 
else for it. And he’d made it hot for three 
of ’em already. He carried on like a 
rampaging wild beast, and afterwards we 
thought it best to keep a couple of men in 
his room to guard him.” 

Thus, when I entered the room, I found 
two of our men with loaded revolvers 
sitting by the door watching the prisoner, 
who was lounging on a sofa in an attitude 
of apparently listless indifference to their 
presence. He had made his effort and it 









had failed, and he had therefore resigned 
himself, like a true son of Islam, to face 
the inevitable. He did not even look up 
at my entrance. 

** You can leave the room,” I said to the 
men. 

“He’s a dangerous customer, sir,” one 
of them ventured. 

“Then give me your revolver and remain 
close at hand,” I replied, as I crossed the 
room and stood by the couch. 
Abdullah Bey?” I asked him. He 
feigned not to’hear me. “You will find it 
better to answer,” I added curtly. 

Answer me he did then in an unexpected 
fashion which, had I been less on my 
guard, would have had sorry consequences 
for me. With a sudden, single effort, he 
sprang at me and all but succeeded in 
the hand which held the revolver. 
Only a quick jump backwards saved me, 
and, in an instant, I had him covered. 

“Your blood will be on your own head,” 
I said quietly, and, with a shrug of the 
shoulders and no word but an oath, he 
went back to his place and resumed his 
former pose of indifference. 
Abdullah Bey?” I asked again, and 
again he refused to answer. “I shall find 
means to make you speak,” I said threaten- 
ingly. 

I had Stephani brought in then and con- 
fronted the two, 

“Do you know this man ?” 

“Tt is Abdullah Bey,” said Stephani, 
and, satisfied on that point, I sent him 
away again. 


“You are 


seizing 


“You are 


“ Now, I have something to say to you. 
I know of your part in the plot of Mara- 
boukh Pasha to depose his Majesty ; last 
night you were caught in the act of 
carrying his Majesty to your house in the 
hills, and you know the kind of punishment 
which awaits a man taken red-handed in 
the commission of such an act in this 
merciless country of yours. I have come 
to offer you a chance of saving yourself 
from torture and death.” 

Still he made no response, as if sus- 
pecting a trick to trap him into a con- 
fession. 

“T know of this, because I was one of 
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those who took the Sultan from your caique, 
and because, in the second place, I was 
with Maraboukh Pasha when he died, and 
all his documents and papers came into the 
hands of the police. The proof of your 
crimes is beyond question, but there is one 
thing that may yet save your life. I offer 
you the chance of it.” 

He sat up then and looked at me. 

“Who are you?” he asked sharply. 

“T am an Englishman; my name is 
Ormesby.” 

“ How can you do what you say?” 

“No matter. I can and will do it.” 

“Ts it by your orders I have been so 
foully treated here ?” 

“You were confined here by my orders, 
and when you tried to escape, you brought 
on yourself whatever 
endured.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“To restore to my hands, safe and un- 
injured, the American girl, Miss Grant, 
who has been in your custody.” 

He gave me a look of deep cunning and 
smiled. 

“ Ah, so that’s the complication. You 
must have been anxious about her, good 
Mr.Englishman,” he said insolently. 


you have since 


“T am in no mood for trifling,” I 
answered curtly. 
“No? Well, that’s nothing to me. It’s 


the man in the fig-tree who gathers the 
fruit, and the man on the ground must wait 
till he pleases to give it to him. And I’m 
in the fig-tree, it seems, and you are on the 


ground. She is a very beautiful woman 
and very rich, too. Now, what is she 
worth ?” 


“ More than your life, or I should not be 
here now. Where is she ?” 

“Not quite so fast, if you please. Figs 
have a high value at certain seasons of the 
year,” and he smiled as impudently and 
lightly as though it were my life and not 
his that hung in the balance. 

“There are other ways of getting figs 
than buying them,” said I significantly. 

“Long, uncertain, sometimes difficult, 
thosé ways, and the fruit is apt to be 
bruised or destroyed in the interval. It is 
safer and quicker to buy.” 
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“T am here to impose my terms not to 
bargain, and my patience is apt to be 
short.” 

“For my part, I wouldn’t be here at all 
if I could help it, by the Prophet ; but being 
here and being, curiously enough, in the 
position of power, I intend to bargain, Mr. 
Englishman. And in Turkey, as I would 
remind you, we carry on our negotiations 
over our coffee and cigarettes.” 

His cool effrontery was staggering, but I 
did as he wished and sent for coffee and 
cigarettes. I thought it might tend to 
impress the fact on him that I was so far 
master of the place as to be able to do what 
I said. 

“Tt was that meddlesome scoundrel, 
who calls himself Count Stephani, who 
recognised me. He has returned then?” 

“1 myself brought him from the prison 
to recognise you. He was enduring there 
what may be part of your lot if you refuse 
my offer,” and I gave him a pretty forcible 
description of how I had found Stephani. 
But, if it frightened him, he displayed no 


sign of the fear, for he turned the thing 
cunningly to my disadvantage. 
“Tt served him right,” he said, with a 


shrug of the shoulders anda smile. “ But 
that you should take such trouble, Mr. 
Englishman, shows me that my hostage is 
even more valuable than I thought. By 
the Kaba, what abominable coffee,” he 
cried, with a grimace of disgust. Certainly 
his assumption of indifference was excellent 
acting. “It is no wonder you Giaours are 
sour folk when you can drink this. I'd 
sooner have the cup his Majesty’s agents 
know how to brew. One would at least be 
without nausea.” 

“Come, this foolery must end.” 

“Then what do you propose ? ” 

“That you tell me where I can find 
Miss Grant and give me the necessary 
authority for her to be delivered to my 
hands. If she is safe and uninjured, you 
shall have the means of escape. 
safe?” 

* And, meanwhile, what of me?” 
ignored my question. 

“You will remain here.” 

* And trust to the word of a Giaour !” he 


Is she 


He 
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answered with a scoff. ‘“ And what would 
be the amount of ransom ?” 

“Your liberty—the value you set on your 
life.” 

“True, but then the value you put on 
that is much less than mine, perhaps ; and 
what we are considering is the value not of 
my life, but of my hostage’s life and safety. 
That is more to you than my life—and how 
much more?” And he looked at me 
shrewdly and insolently. 

“You are the most impudent villain I 
ever met,” I cried angrily. 

“T do not know your acquaintances,” he 
retorted with impudent serenity. 

“T will give you five minutes to decide,” 
and I got up. 

“You need not. I have decided. I 
refuse the offer. I will not trust your word 
and remain here, and I will not give up my 
hostage without a ransom of twenty-five 
thousand liras.” 

“Twenty-five thousand devils,” I ex- 
claimed hotly. “You shall not have a 
piastre.” 

“Then you will not have the lady,” he 
replied with the utmost composure, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and smiling. “And you 
should remember, too, what I said of the 
danger to fruit that is kept too long. I 
knew the risk I was running in taking this 
lady into my care. She is safe and unin- 
jured. I will tell you that, for I see how 
anxious you are, but if I do not return to 
the place where she is, and any attempt is 
made to search for her, I have left orders 
that she is not to be found, and my servants 
know how to obey me.” : 

The man was the devil himself for 
pushing his advantage, and he saw in an 
instant that, although he had relieved me 
by the news of Enid’s safety, he had also 
frightened me consumedly with the 
suggestion of her danger by delay. But I 
put as bold a face on the thing as I 
could. 

“Then the need for instant action on 
my side is urgent,” I replied. “ I am armed 
with his Majesty’s authority to take any and 
all measures I may deem necessary in this, 
and on my oath I tell you that, if you don’t 
at once yield to me, I will have my men in 
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and drag the truth out of you by some of 
your own country’s devilish measures of 
torture.” 

This threat, or my evident exasperation, 
touched him. He sat a moment, gazing 
thoughtfully, yet with seeming nonchalance 
at his cigarette, and then forced a smile as 
he replied with the first suggestion of 
nervousness I had observed : 

“You have a nice sense of honour in 
bargain-driving,” he sneered. “To threaten 
aman with the torture who won’t come to 
your terms is worthy of a Giaour. I am 
in your power in that thing, however, as 
you are in mine in regard to the American, 
and am willing to recognise the fact. But 
there are limits on both sides. Maraboukh’s 
plot has evidently failed, and my life was 
one of the stakes. I was playing for riches 
as well, and am ruined. I have no money 
lef.; and thus to accept your offer would 
mean that I should become a fugitive 
beggar, a sort of wandering fakeer, all rags, 
religion, and wretchedness ; and to be plain, 
I prefer death.” 


“Put Miss Grant into my hands and I 
will give you two thousand liras,” I replied, 


keen to end the matter. His complete re- 
assurance returned the moment I named 
the sum, and he tried, with a persistent 
pertinacity worthy of an Armenian usurer, 
to get me to increase it, not yielding until 
he had driven me to the length of calling in 
my men and having him stripped for the 
torture. 

The rest was soon done. I agreed to 
take him with me, but to be sure of him, I 
had him handcuffed to one of my men, and 
in this fashion we set out. 

I found the soldiers waiting for us at the 
landing-stage as I had directed and, putting 
my prisoner and his gaoler into the carriage 
I followed and rode with him. I never 
met such a careless, callous scoundrel. He 
smoked all the time, and began to chat as 
gaily as though he had not a shade of 
anxiety in the world. I bade him keep 
silent, but he merely laughed and continued 
to chatter away, now to the man handcuffed 
to him, then to me, and lastly to himself, 
with a light-hearted recklessness, giving me 
an account of his life, his experiences and his 
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amours and expressing his opinions upon 
all sorts of subjects, from politics to the 
Karagheuz. 

It was a strange drive and a long one, 
for he took us some fifteen miles to the 
north of Stamboul, to a large and very 
lonely house situated halfway up a steep 
high hill. When we reached it I alighted, 
but he refused to get out, saying his servants 
must not see him manacled like a thief; 
and accordingly we summoned them. 

A man dressed in the Oriental costume 
came out and, with many profound salaams, 
was asking me my business when his 
master called him to the carriage door, and 
a short conversation took place between 
them in low guttural tones that I did not 
catch. Then the Bey laughed, and said to 
me aloud in French : 

“You may like to fetch the American 
yourself. She is expecting you, it seems, 
and is in a fine temper at your tarrying. 
Follow that old sinner, and he’ll take you 
to her.” 

For a moment the idea flashed on me 
that treachery was intended, but I dismissed 
it as impossible, seeing the force we had ; 
and motioning the man forward I followed 
him. 

My heart beat very fast with anticipation 
of seeing Enid. Grant's assurance that 
she loved me rushed across my mind at 
the moment; and I found myself won- 
dering in a vague, confused, muddled way, 
what I should say, how she would look, 
and what her first words would be. 

The Bey’s laughing bantering tone as he 
declared she was expecting me mingled 
itself with my jostling, rambling, jumbled, 
excited thoughts; and when at last the 
man paused before a door, turned and 
looked at me, I was so nervous for the 
moment I could neither open the door 
myself nor tell him to do so. 

He opened it and stood aside for me to 
enter, and I went forward awkwardly, only 
to find the room empty. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” I asked, 
anger loosing my tongue. “ Where is the 
lady?” 

He salaamed and gazed at me in 
astonishment. 
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“Your Excellency wishes her to be 
brought to you?” he said. 

Then I understood. It was beyond his 
understanding, of course, that an Ottoman 
of the rank of a Pasha—as he believed me 
to be—should so lose all sense of dignity 
and etiquette as to condescend to be 
shown into the presence of any woman. If 
he needs her, he sends for her ; evena wife 
dare not enter the presence of her husband 
without first seeking his permission, and I 
had been shown into the empty room so 
that I should order Enid to be brought to 
me. 

“No, take me to her,” I answered curtly 
to his much greater amazement ; but, ven- 
turing no protest beyond his stare, he 
salaamed afresh and led me to the next 
room and, throwing open the door, an- 
nounced in a loud voice : 

“ His Excellency the Pasha.” 

It was a most welcome touch of comedy, 
and, with a smile, I went in to find Enid 
standing at the far end of the room looking 
toward me with an expression of mingled 
fear and surprise, which changed instantly 
to relief on seeing that the great man thus 
pompously announced was only myself. 

“Thank God I have found you at last,” 
I said, hurrying forward with outstretched 
hands. 

But to my no small consternation, she 
drew herself up and the look of relief 
changed to one of anger. 

“Those who hide can generally find, 
Mr. Ormesby. I think you have treated 
me abominably to keep me here in this way 
at such a time.” 

For an instant her reception and the 
words hurt me beyond telling, until like a 
flash of divination I realised all that it 
might mean. They must have brought and 
kept her here under the pretence that it 
was my wish. No harm could have been 
done to her, not even an insult offered. 
That laughing devil in the carriage outside 
had probably not even seen her, and in my 
joy at the knowledge, I laughed. I could 
not check myself; I laughed aloud. 

“ Tt was very good of you to stay,” I said, 
inanely, scarce knowing indeed what I said. 
The tense, torturing mental strain of the 
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last few hours was relaxed in that moment ; 
the excitement which had kept me up and 
rendered me oblivious to the claims of 
bodily fatigue, hunger and thirst, ended 
with the knowledge of my success and 
Enid’s safety. All suddenly my strength 
was exhausted like water from an over- 
turned glass, and I staggered and fell into a 
chair, muttering, with slipshod incoherence, 
much like that of a drunken man: “I’m 
sorry I couldn’t get here before; I’ve been 
rather busy, you see.” 

And so I sat, clinging to the remnant of 
my strength, fighting hard against the over- 
powering sense of faintness that threatened 
me with complete collapse, and conscious 
that Enid was staring down at me with sur- 
prise, indignant anger, and an inclination to 
disgust. 


Truly, a strange lovers’ meeting. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE LAND OF LOVE’S DELIGHT 


Y prostration was so complete that 
Enid soon took alarm, and bending 
over ine, she asked gently : 

* Are you ill, Mr. Ormesby ? 
nothing for you?” 

“I’m a bit tired, that’s all,” I said, with 
a feeble sort of smile. “TI shall be all right 
in a minute or two.” 

She knelt down by me then and, having 
some scent, she poured it in her hand- 
kerchief, and ‘bathed my forehead and 
temples, and the palms of my hands, and 
then chafed them gently. Whether it was the 
scent that refreshed me, or the gentle touch 
of her solicitous hands, or the wish to ease 
the look of alarm in her eyes, I cannot say ; 
but I began to get back some measure of 
strength, and after a few minutes I struggled 
to my feet. 

“We will go when you are ready,” I said. 

She looked at me searchingly. 

** Are you sure you are fit to go?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. I’m—lI’m all right now. 
I’m afraid you’ve made your handkerchief 
in a beast of a mess,” I said, catching sight 
of it: I was begrimed with the dirt of my 
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long quest. ‘“ You see, I haven’t had a 
chance of washing my face for a bit.” 

“ As if that mattered ! ” she exclaimed. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I should like 
to go. I rather want to get back,” and I 
smiled again in the same feeble, fatuous 
way. 

“ How peculiar you are. But I’m ready, 
or shall be in a moment,” and she went 
into an inner room, returning in a minute 
with her wraps. “Can I help you,” she 
asked, for I was holding on to the back of 
chair. 

“T think I can manage it; I’m getting 
all right again. Oh, wait a moment, I’d 
forgotten.” I took from an inner pocket 
the money which I had promised the Bey, 
and placed it ready, Enid watching me 
with much curiosity. 

The old servant was waiting at the door 
and led the way, Enid and I following in 
silence, for all the world as though we had 
been paying a society call, The tame 
conventionality of the rescue appealed to 
me as something almost humorous. 

“Will you wait a moment?” I said, as 
we reached the door; “I have to get 
some one out of the carriage” ; and going 
on I had the handcuffs unfastened from the 
Bey’s wrists and, when he got out, I drew 
him aside and pushed the money into his 
hands. Then I put Enid into the carriage 
and, giving the few necessary directions, I 
followed her, and we started. 

“You are very strange,” she said. “Who 
was that man, and what were you giving 
him ?” 

“T was paying him. This is his place, 
you know.” 

“Do you mean you were paying him for 
the use of it while I have been here? What 
do you mean ?” 

“Well, not exactly that, perhaps. But 
it’s rather a roundabout story altogether, 
and I’m a bit out of sorts.” 

“You have not yet told me why I was 
taken there, and why you thought it 


necessary to deceive me with that story 
about being ill at the White House.” 

“I’m afraid it had rather a mean look, 
but really there was no other way. I 
couldn’t help it, you see.” 
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“What do you mean? Do you know 
you are frightening me horribly? Have 
you really been ill? Is there any danger ?” 

“No, O no, not now, thank God: But 
I can’t tell you now. And I must make 
an awfully humiliating confession,” I said 
ina maundering tone. “I’mso exhausted, 
I can’t keep my eyes open. I’m ashamed 
of myself, but I can’t help it.” I could 
not. Nature insisted upon sleep now that 
the excitement was over; and before Enid 
could make any reply I had to yield and 
fell fast asleep, and was only roused with 
great difficulty when we reached Stamboul, 
and had to leave the carriage to go on 
board the launch. 

Even the fresh night air of the Bosphorus 
could not rouse me for some time, so 
beaten was I ; and for nearly half the run 
across I wrestled against sleep, dosing, 
nodding, starting up, dosing again, and 
again rousing myself, and trying to think 
what kind of a yarn I could spin to give 
colour to the story which Enid believed, 
and so spare her the knowledge of the 
peril through which she had passed. 

I joined her then where she sat still and 
intent, gazing now forward through the 
dark in the direction of The Home, and 
again back to the lights on the Pera hills. 

“You ought to be asleep, Mr. Ormesby,” 
she said gently, as I sat down by her side. 

“T’m afraid I deserve the snub, but I 
really couldn’t help it. I am _ horribly 
ashamed of myself. But I can’t stand 
things like some men.” 

“Tt wasn’t a snub. I meant it.” 

“Id rather talk to you, if I may.” 

“Of course you may,” she answered, a 
smile in her tone. “ Are you going to tell 
me why you put me in that house?” 

“ Yes, that’s just it. That’s just what I 
want to do,” I said, with a nervous laugh. 
“T’m afraid I jumbled things up a bit just 
now, but I was half asleep all the time. 
And I want to say something else. You'll 
find the Greek, Haidée, you know, at The 
Home. She’s with poor Cyrus.” 

“Ts Cyrus worse?” The question came 
with a catch of the breath. 

“T wish I could tell you he isn’t. But 
it’s no good—and, of course, you must face 
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the truth as bravely as you can. It’s 
terrible.” 

“Is he going to die? He was so much 
better. Has anything happened while I’ve 
been away?” Her fear and love for Cyrus 
were too deeply stirred to let her think of 
reproaching me for having divided them at 
such a time, as of course she thought I had. 

‘“‘He was better; but he insisted on 
getting up from his sick bed and going out 
last night; and Arbuthnot takes a very 
grave view now.” 

“You let him go out?” The reproaches 
were coming now. 

“No, I wasn’t there; but I couldn't 
have stopped him if I had been. I found 
him at the White House, and he did as 
noble a thing as ever cost a great man his 
life” ; and I told her briefly of the adven- 
ture of the previous night on the Golden 
Horn. 

“Tt was like a Grant. I would not have 
had my brother do otherwise.” Her quiet, 
proud resignation showed me she under- 
stood. She was silent for a minute or more 
and then added: “I am so glad that you 
were with him”; and somehow her tone set 
my pulses tingling with delight. 

“When we got back to The Home he 
was so set on seeing the Greek again, that 
of course I fetched her.” 

“Of course. Poor Cyrus. I never 
dreamed he could have loved a woman so,” 
she replied meditatively. ‘Poor Cyrus,” 
and she sighed deeply. 

“ And such a woman!” said I, thinking 
of her act towards Enid. 

“Tt does not make much difference with 
a love like his,” she murmured in the same 
soft voice. “Did he ask for me?” she 
added, after a long pause. 

“Yes, eagerly.” 

“And you told him?” and she turned 
and peered into my face by the dim light 
shining through the windows of the deck 
house. 

“T told him that I—why, of course, that 
I would fetch you.” 

“ But you fetched the Greek first.” 

“Ves, I—I did,” I stammered. 


“She 
was not so far away, and of course he was 
so anxious.” 
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It was a lame enough reason, but it 
satisfied her. 

“But you have not yet told me why you 
packed me away to that lonely house ?” 

“It seemed such a safe place, and really 
no one could say what was going to happen 
in Stamboul or in Pera, when a plot 
like that against the Sultan reached its 
head. There might have been a revolution. 
Indeed, as it was, it nearly broke out.” 

“But you had already sent me to The 
Home because of that very thing.” 

“Yes, but this other place was so much 
more remote, and so much safer, therefore. 
Noone could have looked for you there.” 

“There was the American Embassy—or 
any of the Embassies for that matter.” 

“Yes, of course there were; but I—I, 
well as a matter of fact, I didn’t think of 
them.” 

“And why did you send that extra- 
ordinary story about your having been 
wounded and wanting me, and why a letter 
written by Mademoiselle Patras of all 
people ?” 

I wished devoutly that she would drop 
her cross-examination. 

“T thought you would know then it 
came from the White House.” 

“But you could have sent Stuart ?” 

“Ves, I could have sent him,” I answered, 
stumbling and blundering worse than ever. 
“But he wasn’t with me. You see, when a 
man’s ill, he does odd things.” 

“But you say you were not ill? What 
do you mean?” The light was very dim, 
and I could scarcely see her features, but I 
thought she was smiling. 

“Why, I mean, of course, that I had to 
act as I suppose I should have acted if I 
had been ill.” 

“ Are you still halfasleep?” It was very 
strange, but instead of the indignation I 
had anticipated, her manner was now half- 
bantering. 

“No, I feel all right now. 
anap to set me right. 
I think.” 

“When did you take the Greek to The 
Home ?” she asked next, in a more serious 
tone, as if a fresh link of questions had 
occurred to her. 


I only wanted 
I get tired so easily, 





Enid.” 
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“T am glad to say in the early hours of 
the morning.” 

“And did not come for me until to- 
night ? ” 

“Tm afraid it does look odd; but I 
really didn’t lose any more time than I 
could help. There were such heaps of 
things to do at the White House, and— 
and other places.” 

“Things which his Excellency the 
Pasha had to attend to, I suppose, before 
his Excellency could spare time to think of 
me.” 

“T’m afraid I must leave it at that,” I 
admitted, for 1 had no answer unless I told 
her the truth. 

“ Do you think I ought to be pleased or 
angry at that?” 

““T suppose you ought to be angry. I 
see it now,” I replied, as though perceiving 
and regretting an error; and the pause 
that followed was a very uncomfortable one 
for me. She broke the silence abruptly 
with a very disquieting question. 

“* Where is that Count Stephani?” 

“Stephani? Why, what on earth made 
you think of him ?” 

“No matter; I have thought of him. 
Where is he?” 

“ He’s—he’s at The Home.” 

“At The Home?” Then with a note of 
great surprise. “Why, how came he 
there ?” 

“1 took him there.” 

“You? You took Stephani?” she 
repeated, unable to believe me. ‘‘ When?” 

I bit my lip in confusion. 

“T don’t think we need talk about him, 
need we?” 

“When did you take him there ?” 

“T really don’t think you need bother 
about him or his movements.” 

“When did you take him there ?” she 
repeated insistently. 

“Late this afternoon, or rather early 
this evening. I think, if you don’t mind, 
I'd rather talk about these things another 
time. I find I am growing sleepy again. 
I think I’m getting confused.” She laughed, 
but whether in anger or raillery I could 
not tell. It was a very gentle laugh. 

“But I wish to talk about them,” she 
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persisted. “You are making your actions 
seem so strange and inconsistent. How 
did you meet him, and where, and when? ” 

“‘ He was in one of these prisons here.” 

“Do I understand you rightly? You 
say Cyrus was asking for me at the same 
time he asked for Mademoiselle Patras ; 
you fetched her, as you say, at once; and 
then, instead of coming, or even sending 
for me, you went off first to find a man like 
Stephani, and took him across to The 
Home, leaving me in that house all the 
time? Can you really have done this ?” 

“T’m afraid it looks like it, doesn’t it?” 
I said feebly. 

“But what was your motive?” The 
question came sharply, and yet with an 
indescribable suggestion of her former 
banter. 

“Well, in a sort of way I couldn’t help 
myself.” I felt the utter inanity of such a 
reply. 

“Do you think to convince me with such 
a reason as that? I begin to think that I 
understand your motive,” she cried. She 
was indignant now ; and I had made such a 
mess of my explanation that I could not be 
surprised. ‘ But is that all you can plead 
in excuse. You surely can - understand 
what I should think of neglect of that 
kind.” 

“TI think you’re beginning to make that 
plain enough,” said I, feeling very 
miserable. 

“It would be worse than contemptible in 
its brutality,” she declared, with very 
energetic warmth. j 

*’m very sorry you take it so. I can 
see it looks black, but it really isn’t so black 
as it looks, if I could only make you under- 
stand,” and I shook my head dismally and 
sighed. It was a bit rough to be so mis- 
understood, and I sat waiting for her. indig- 
nation to burst out against me with such 
resignation as I could muster. 

But it did notcome. She did not make 
any reply for a while, except that she 
laughed again, gently and sweetly ; and as 
I looked up in genuine surprise she asked, 
in a low tone and full of meaning : 

* And what if I do understand? What 
if I know you to have been guilty of all 
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this awful conduct and, what is worse, that 
you have crowned it with a roundabout, 
rambling, inconsistent story intended to 
deceive me grossly ?” 

“T’m sorry you think I would—— 

“ Please, please,” she broke in, putting 
out a hand as if to stop me. “Now 
answer me one thing honestly. Do you 
think I would believe you, even on your 
own confession, to be capable of treating 
me so?” 


”? 


” 


“TI don’t see—— 

** Answer please ; yes or no?” Was ever 
a more awkward question put to plague a 
man by the woman he loved? What could 
I say? And when I hesitated, she laughed 
again, softly and musically, as if in sheer 
enjoyment of the quandary in which she 
had placed me. “It is an awkward 
question to answer, I know that. If you 
say yes, youcondemn your opinion of me ; 
if you say no, you condemn your own 
attempt to deceive me? But you must 
answer.” 

“There are some things I can’t explain,” 
I said lamely. But she would not let me 
off. 

“Yes or no, please? Which is it?” 

“T hope you would find it difficult,” I 
mumbled. 

“Ts that yes or no?” 

“I suppose it’s no,” said I. 
yet ”? 

‘And yet you tried to make me believe 
it.” Unmistakably there was reproach in 
her tone now, but reproach very different 
in its origin, and 
sudden hope. 


** And 


my heart leapt with 
Then came banter again : 
“I suppose you acknowledge I received the 
confession of your baseness with great 
equanimity, and merely questioned you 
instead of being bitterly angry. Doesn’t it 
occur to you I might have had a good 
reason ?” 

“ What reason ?” 

“When we came on the launch, I 
questioned Stuart. It was an easy guess 
then that you wished me not to know the 
danger in which I had been, and from 
which you saved me. They lured me to 
that house in the hills to see you, and kept 


me there with the tale that you were 
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coming ; and I am so ashamed that when 
you came, after having done what I now 
know you had to do, I received you as 
I did. You will forgive me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive. 
couldn’t know,” I answered. 

“ And I never gave you even a look or 
syllable of thanks.” 

“There was no need for anything of 
that sort. When I knew you were all right 
it was enough for me. It was all very easy 
that I did, although it took time. That 
was all.” 

Yet it was not quite all. We satin a 
somewhat embarrassed silence, until, with a 
sudden impulse, I took my courage in both 
hands. 

“T had a very strong incentive,” I began, 
and as suddenly I stopped, my voice seem- 
ing to be choked in my throat. 

She turned quickly, and as quickly 
looked away; perhaps my voice betrayed 
me. 


You 


“Incentive ? ” she questioned, in quite a 
low uncertain tone. 

“My love, Enid. I—I have always 
loved you.” Then in the dark our hands 
found each other, and she let hers stay in 
mine. She was trembling and, as I drew 
nearer to her, she sighed and seemed quite 
glad to rest against me. 

Then Iknew. And as I pressed my lips 
to her hand life was suddenly radiant, the 
3osphorus transfigured, and the darkness 
glorious light ; for the magic of ecstacy had 
cast its witchery over me, and I had 
crossed the frontiers of the land of Love’s 
Delight. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

PASHA NO LONGER 
w we reached The Home our first 
question was, of course, for news of 
Cyrus, and we were relieved to hear that 
no change for the worse had taken place in 
his condition. Dr. Arbuthnot would not 


allow himself to hope for any recovery ; but 
his patient was in no great pain, he said, had 
taken nourishment during the day, and had 


slept well. The arrival of Haidée had 
greatly eased his mind; but he had asked 
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one or twice when Enid was expected. On 
the whole, however, the day had passed 
without any set back, and we agreed that 
Enid should get ready to go to him the 
moment he woke. 

Many things had occurred during my 
absence. I found the house full of 
Ottoman officials, and an urgent request 
was awaiting me that I should go to his 
Majesty as soon as I arrived. This wasa 
physical impossibility, however. I was 
utterly done up, and could hold out no 
longer, even at the command of a dozen 
Sultans. Therefore, as soon as I had had 
some food, I took the very prosaic, but 
rational, step of going to bed. 

The sun was up some hours before I 
awoke, and I found that, at Enid’s thought- 
ful instigation, Dr. Arbuthnot had given 
strict orders that I was not to be disturbed. 
The sleep restored me and, after breakfast 
—over which Enid and I had a long and 
delightfully confidential chat—I felt equal 
to the task of confessing my offences of the 
previous day to the Sultan himself. 

He received me graciously, but with 
some reserve, accepted my apology for not 
having seen him on my return, listened 
with patient courtesy to what I told him, 
and expressed himself as pained and 
shocked beyond words at my description of 
the scenes at the prison. 

“You exceeded your commands,” he 
said, in a tone of quiet, dignified reproof ; 
adding, after a pause, and with a gracious 
smile : “ But under similar circumstances I 
might have done as you did. I will, at any 
rate, confirm your acts, and will myself see 
that those responsible for the misdeeds are 
punished.” 

“Your Majesty will do better to see that 
such abuses are put down with a strong 
hand,” I said audaciously. ‘“ These things 
are a disgrace to your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

“You speak frankly.” 

“T say no more than any honest man 
would say who had seen what I saw yester- 
day, your Majesty.” 

“But you did not see with Ottoman 
eyes, nor perhaps do you understand the 
conditions and exigencies of Ottoman rule. 
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The East 
divided.” 

“In neither West nor East need a prison 
be a hell, your Majesty. ‘Torture, disease, 
filth, and suffering, appalling beyond con- 
ception and belief, need be no more the 
predominant features in an Eastern gaol 
than in a Western.” 

He paused a moment, and I thought he 
was going to rebuke me, but, with a slight 
lifting of the hand, he said: “Still, the 
East is the East, and these men are the 
vilest of the vile.” 

“That is true—of the gaolers, your 
Majesty,” said I, not without indignation 
at this implied defence of the scandal. 
‘*Many of these poor tortured wretches are 
no worse than petty thieves ; and, even in 
the East, itshould be an anomaly that the 
man who steals a single piastre should be 
done to death with horrors, while he who 
robs a whole province should be honoured 
and titled.” 

“* Again I say you speak very frankly. If 
it were ever your lot to rule an empire, you 
would know more of the limits of. power. 
We can but rule with the means at com- 
mand.” He spoke reflectively and, I 
thought, sadly. 

“If I speak frankly, it is only by your 
Majesty’s permission. I do but speak the 
thoughts in me. That country is surely in 
a desperate plight where the truth may not 
be told and the facts must be softened lest 
they offend the ear of authority.” 

“That is right, no doubt, but you do not 
understand. I do not always know the 
truth; yet I seek it zealously by many 
agents.” 

‘“* Whose corrupt lips are moulded to utter 
only the things palatable to your Majesty’s 
ears.” 

“Now you speak too boldly.” 

“Your Majesty has but to express a wish 
and I can be silent; but in the West we 
have found less harm is done by freedom of 
thought and liberty of speech, even when 
liberty becomes licence, than by dumb 
acquiescence in injustice. We cannot ward 


and the West are widely 


off ruin by closing the lips of those who 
would tell us of its causes.”. 


“ The future lies in the lap of Allah, the 
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Most High.” How insufferably sickening 
that cant of the East sounded to me after 
what I had witnessed ! 

* Most true; but in the West we have a 
saving that God helps those who help them- 
selves, your Majesty; and it is true of 
nations as of men.” 

“Tf true of either,” he retorted; and then 
said quickly: ‘And have I not striven? 
Who has done more than I to educate my 
people? Who more to develop the country 
by encouraging the spread of communication 
by railways? What nation in Europe or in 
the world is more tolerant towards the faith 
of Europe than this? Where do more 
varying faiths find a safer sanctuary than 
in my capital? Jews, Armenians, Greeks, 
Catholics—are not all these allowed to 
worship freely without interference? What 
do we ask or require of any of them save 
that they shall leave the sons of Islam 
alone? And it is even so in the matters of 
political government. We do but ask to go 
our way alone and to work out our own 
destiny.” 

“JT know and have admired your 
Majesty’s efforts in these directions. But 
they are not all. I am no Ottoman, as 
your Majesty knows, but I have travelled 
far and wide in your Empire, and have lived 
years in your country, and I have seen for 
myself things as they are and as you do not 
and cannot know them to be. If I say no 
more, it is for fear of offending your 
Majesty’s ears.” 

“¥ou may speak if you wish,” he said; 
not, however, without a pause of hesita- 
tion. 

“Your Majesty is surrounded by men 
whose life-work it is to keep from you the 
truth. With what result? Your Empire 
is one of the richest in natural resources 
and_ possibilities on the face of 
the earth—and they lie undeveloped and 
neglected, to the bewilderment of the world 
and the ruin of your Government. Your 
Majesty’s Official Government is a byword 
even among your own subjects for in- 


competence and corruption. Your ex- 


chequer, whose coffers should be filled to 
overflowing in a land so rich, is trembling 
on the very verge of bankruptcy. 
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administration of Justice is influenced and 
determined, not by the law of the Koran, 
but by the personal leanings and corrupt- 
ness of your magistrates. Your commerce 
and industries are stunted ahd pining 
because your traders have no security for 
their possessions, and barely any even for 
their personal safety. The Pashas of your 
provinces rule them only to drag from them 
the greatest amount of gain in the shortest 
space of time. Your traders and farmers 
and merchants in those provinces are 
afraid to prosper because prosperity only 
attracts the oppression of the Pashas, even 


as the magnet attracts the iron. Your 
Church, in its  wide-spreading lands, 


possesses the potentiality of wealth beyond 
the dreams of an Armenian miser, and yet 
is so poor that it exists only by begging. 
You have the finest soldiers in the world, 
and your troops are kept ever on the edge 
of revolt through lack of pay. Your Navy, 
powerful in number of ships and on paper, 
is so enfeebled that your captains dare not 
venture their vessels on the sea. Your 
schools, of which in your capital your 
Majesty is justly proud, are in your 
provinces mere hovels in which a few hand- 
fuls of undisciplined pupils are taught little 
by incompetent teachers. Your outlying 
districts are peopled by men who one day 
are peasants and the next brigands, ac- 
cording as chance and opportunity offer, 
until the perils of travellers are such that it 
is dangerous for a man to whisper to-day 
the direction which he intends to take on 
the morrow. ‘Thousands upon thousands 
of acres of land, which should hum with the 
busy sounds of peaceful industry, lie dead 
and unproductive under the killing frost of 
neglect. I speak only of the matters of 
common knowledge; but the men who 
know and would tell of them are 
muzzled by your Press laws, and silenced 
by the fear of that official tyranny which is 
the only thriving and unfettered industry in 
your Majesty’s distracted dominions, and 
the cardinal aim of which is ever to stifle the 
truth and the right. Shall the Empire 
thrive in such a case? Can it? Or is it 
not certain to be rushing upon ruin, riven 


by such wide upheavals as this foul 
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conspiracy which has just been plotted 
against your Government, and aimed even 
at your Majesty’s throne.” 

Not once did the Sultan look up at me 
while I spoke, but sat grasping tightly the 
arms of his chair, frowning ominously, with 
lips pursed and face set hard; and in 
ominous silence he remained a space until 
his anger passed restraint. 

“Tt is impossible,” he cried hotly. “It 
is impossible. I have listened to you, but 
it is impossible. We are misunderstood. 
And now, it is enough. 1 will have no 
more.” 

He spoke in his sternest tone, and I 
could see I had given him deep offence by 
my plain words; but I cared nothing for 
his anger now, and stood waiting for him 
to dismiss me or to say why he had sum- 
moned me. He did not keep me long in 
suspense. 

“| have sent for you to say I am return- 
ing to Yildiz to-day, and should have asked 
you to accompany me, but for what I have 
learned in your absence. Where is 
Abdullah Bey?” 

“TI do not know, your Majesty,” I 
replied, surprised at the question. 

“Was he not one of the villains with 
whom Mr. Grant found me that night?” 

“My poor friend is dying, as the result 
of rescuing your Majesty, and is too ill to be 
questioned,” I said, with a touch of Eastern 
evasion. 

“Tam not asking Mr. Grant, but you, 
Mr. Ormesby. You can answer if you will.” 

“By your Majesty’s leave I prefer not to 
do so.” 

“But I do not give you leave. 
an answer. 


I require 
Is it not the case that he was 
brought here a prisoner, and that you your- 
self took him away?” 

“What I have done, I have done under 
your Majesty’s own written authority,” and 
I produced the paper that had been of such 
signal service to me. 

“Give it to me.” He took and tore it 
up with the impetuous passion of a child. 
“This was not granted for you to use it to 
shield the villains who with their own hands 
sought my life. You have proved un- 
worthy of the trust I placed in you.” 
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“As your Majesty pleases,” I answered 
firmly. ‘ But I would remind you it was 
granted that I might do anything and 
everything that was necessary to rescue the 
sister of the man who gave his life to save 
yours ; and there was no other course save 
that which I took. But I am in your hands, 
and it is for you to remember or forget, as 
you will.” 

“Tam not ungrateful to Mr. Grant for 
the service he rendered me; far from it. 
You will convey my deep thanks to him, 
and I wish to be kept informed of the 
progress of his illness, It has distressed 
me painfully. But you have exceeded your 
powers, and have aided the escape of as 
desperate a traitor as ever lived, and that I 
cannot forget nor forgive. I made you one 
of my Pashas, and that should at least have 
rendered my enemies yours.” 

“It is for your Majesty to confirm or 
cancel the honour you were pleased to 
canfer upon me of your own will.” 

“ T have cancelled it already, sir,” he said 
angrily. 

“Then that absolves me from any 
official and personal obligation to answer 
your Majesty’s questions,” I replied, quite 
as warmly, very glad of the opening. “I 
repeat, that in all I did I had no alterna- 
tive.” 

“You did very ill, sir,” he declared 
sternly. 

** Miss Grant’s life was in danger.” 

“That was no reason for you to abet the 
escape of the dog who dared to lay hands 
on me. And I meant so well by you.” 

“T shall always have a lively recollection 
of your Majesty’s favour—and disfavour,” 
I returned. And with that I asked per- 
mission to retire and bowed myself out, 
disgusted at his implied readiness to have 
sacrificed Enid for the sake of mere 
personal revenge. 

I went then to my dear friend’s room and 
found him looking better than on the pre- 
vious day. He welcomed me with one of 
his kindly fascinating smiles as I took his 
hand. Enid and the Greek were with him, 
one on either side of the bed. 

“You are better, Cyrus,” I said, cheer- 
fully. 
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“TI am happier, for we are all here now, 
and all friends. I owe you much, Mervyn,” 
he said quietly. 

** And can pay me in full as soon as you 
are up and about again.” 

“You are partly paid already, I hear” ; 
and he looked towards Enid, who smiled in 
her turn. “ I pray God you will be happy,” 
he said earnestly. 

“Tt will be my fault if Enid is not,” I 
answered; “and now we've only one 
thing to think about—to get you through 
this.” 

“T want to speak to Mervyn,” he said 
quietly to the others, who left us alone at 
once. 


“You musn’t worry about things, 
Cyrus.” 
“T’m not worrying, Mervyn. But you 


and I need not pretend. Haidée and Enid 
think I do not know that the end is near, 
and I don’t wish to distress them. But 
you and I know.” He spoke as quietly 
and firmly as ever in his strongest health. 

**T don’t think it’s as bad as that, by any 
means.” 

“ Well, we'll hope not. 
to live, of course. It is hard to leave 
Haidée—and all. Everything is so un- 
finished. But I’m going to die none the 
less.” The tone was one of absolute con- 
viction. The calm note of a brave man 
facing the inevitable. 

“The doctor doesn’t take that view.” 

“*T think he does, Mervyn, for he knows. 
But now, I have made no will, and I want 
to speak to you about that. I am anxious 
for Haidée’s sake.” 

“There is no need to speak of this; but 
if you wish it, I will write one now and you 
can sign it.” 

“Yes, I wish that. When I am gone 
you will wind things up here as best you 
can. Do just as you think best about 
everything. Somewhere in my papers you 
will find all the particulars of my money 
and some notes of what I have always 
meant te do with some of it. 
see that they are done?” 

“Yes, certainly. You have my word on 
that.” 

“They will take the greater part of what 


I should. like 


Will you 
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I have; and as to the will, divide what is 
left equally among Haidée, Enid, and your- 
self.” 

“ Td rather not ” I began. 

“It is my wish, Mervyn,” he interposed, 
with the old dominant note. 

“Shall I write it out here, and now ?” 

‘““No. Write it somewhere else, and let 
Haidée come to me. The air seems cold 
when she is away, She told me how you 
found her. Ah, my dear friend, what I owe 
you for that one thing!” And he pressed 
my hand again. ‘ Let Haidée come alone 
now ; Enid will be glad to be with you.” 

I was deeply moved, and wemif’at once in 
search of the Greek, whom I found pacing 
the corridor alone, close to the door of the 
chamber, her face, eyes, and gestures like 
those of one distraught with unbearable 
anguish. 

“Will you go to him, mademoiselle? 
He has asked for you.” 

“Holy Virgin, it is killing me, Mr. 
Ormesby,” she exclaimed in a quick 
whisper, flinging her arms high, and then 
pressing her clenched hands to her face. 
Whether it was remorse for the part she had 
played in the catastrophe, or poignant 
regret at the loss of the man she loved, I 
could not say. But her agony of mind was 
unmistakable, and she clutched my arm 
suddenly, and bent her hollow, staring 
eager eyes on me, and asked, “Can nothing 
be done?” 

“Nothing, I fear. The issue is in 
higher hands than ours. We can only play 
our parts and wait and hope.” 

“Hope!” she echoed, ina voice of utter 
despair and desolation. “There isno hope 
in my heart.” 

“Will you go to him? He is waiting 
for you,” I reminded her, after a pause. 

“Tf I could only give my life for his!” 
she murmured, leaving me. 

“He would not value the life saved at 
that cost.” She turned back quickly, her 
face radiant with a smile and her eyes 
dashed with the dew of tears. 

“ Almost the only kind thought of me 
you have ever uttered, Mr. Ormesby. You 
know what we are one to the other. Toly 
Mother of God, if he could only live!” 
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“You must not let him see your grief.” 

“Do I not know that? Have I not 
worn the mask all through and smiled— 
smiled, my God, when my heart was 
swelling in my bosom till I thought and 
hoped it would break and I could die 
first.” 

“He is waiting for you, mademoiselle,” 
I said again. She turned away and entered 
the room and I heard her speak to him in 
her low, caressing, gentle tone. 

Enid was waiting for me below, and I 
told her what had passed between Grant 
and myself, and, while setting out the 
papers to write the will at once, I described 
the scene with Haidée. 

“She is suffering acutely,” I said. 

“What her agony of mind must be!” 
replied Enid softly. ‘I pity her.” 


“You mean her knowledge that it is 
through her?” 

“Indirectly through her; not directly. 
I know now how wrong I was at first, and 
I am bitterly sorry I ever said what I did. 
Loving Cyrus as she did, I must have 


I know now how 
I ought to have known then.” 

She was standing by my chair, and laid 
her hand on my shoulder as she spoke. I 
understood that “now,” and I captured the 
hand and kissed it. 

“Yes, that’s why,” she said, smiling down 
on me. 

“Have you spoken to her since you 
came back?” 

“Only once alone—to tell her I was 
sorry, and to ask her to let us appear to be 
friends before Cyrus.” 

“ And her answer ?” 

“That she would never forgive me. She 
is a creature of passion, as strong in her 
hate as in her love.” 

“ She is a Greek.” 

“Would to Heaven she had never 
crossed Cyrus’s path,” exclaimed Enid 
vehemently. 

“In that case, Maraboukh would have 
found some other way ; perhaps more cruel 
even than this. It is the Pasha we must 
blame.” 

“My poor Cyrus. 
no hope?” 

No. 10. 


seemed horribly cruel. 
cruel. 


I suppose there is 
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“I wish to God I could think there was.” 

I began the writing of the will then and 
had nearly finished it, when I was inter- 
rupted by a loud cry that rang through the 
house, startling us both. 

“Tt is the Greek’s voice,” I said; and it 
rang out again and again as we rushed up 
the broad stairway to Grant’s room. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A GREAT MAN’S DEATH 


S we reached the passage by the sick 
room door, I saw the Greek fall un- 
conscious, and rushing past her, we entered 
to find Grant out of bed, clinging to the 
bedstead, and groaning as one might if the 
pains of hell were tearing and racking him. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mrs. Wellings and the 
nurse had just come to his help and 
together we got him back to bed, where he 
lay writhing in agony. 

“ Quick, the morphia,” said the doctor 
urgently, and as soon as it had been ad- 
ministered, Grant drew a couple of long 
deep breaths and lay still. 

“What does it mean, 
whispered. 

“It is the end, Mr. Ormesby. Per- 
foration has taken place.” 

“ How long has he to live ?” 

“ At most two or three hours.” 

I went out then and sent Stuart in hot 
haste to Pera for a clergyman. Meanwhile, 
Haidée had recovered. She had been 
overwrought and had fainted, and she now 
told us what had occurred. She had been 
alone with Grant and he seemed as 
peaceful as ever, when, suddenly, he gave 
a great cry and leapt out of bed, half- 
delirious with agony, and she had rushed 
away to call for help. 

We returned to the room altogether, and 
found him still more than half-unconscious, 
in which condition he remained for nearly 
two hours. Then with returning con- 
sciousness came the pain again, and Dr. 
Arbuthnot was about to make a fresh 
injection of morphia, when Grant stopped 
him. 

“T can bear it now,” he whispered 


doctor?” I 
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calmly, although the perspiration was 
pouring from him and his features now and 
again twitched with his tortures. “ Better 
the pain than unconsciousness, doctor.” 
He murmured Haidée’s name, and put out 
his hand to hold hers. ‘“ We will not part 
until we must,” he said, with a brave 
smile. 

She stooped and kissed him, and then, 
crouching by the bed, she laid her face 
close to his. 

“Courage, Haidée, courage, my dear 
one,” he murmured. 

“T shall be within call, I can do 
nothing,” whispered the doctor, signing to 
the nurse to leave the bedside. 

Grant saw the sign, and withdrawing his 
hand from the Greek’s, held it out to the 
nurse. 

“You have been so good to me, and so 
patient,” he said. “And you, doctor; how 
can I thank you enough?” 

I saw Enid choking back the tears at 
this, as she fell on her knees by the bed, 
and I moved round to her and stood close 
to her side. 

Grant put his hand back again into 
Haidée’s and whispered fresh words of 
encouragement to her, and stretched out 
the other and laid it on Enid’s head, 
his face all the time wearing a smile, 
broken only by the spasms of pain, which 
even his powerful will could not wholly 
control. 

In truly trying silence the time passed 
until they came to tell me that Stuart had 
returned from Pera. 

As I re-entered the room Grant saw me 
and smiled. 

“The end is close now, Mervyn,” he 
said faintly, as I reached the bedside. 

“Tt is God’s will, Cyrus.” 

“Yes, it is God’s 
calmly. 

“The chaplain from the Embassy is here. 
Will you see him ?” 

“You are always thoughtful, my friend. 
Let him come.” 


will,” he answered 


I brought in the chaplain then, and when 
the moving, beautiful prayers had been 
read and the last solemn rites for the living 
administered, my dear friend was percep- 
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tibly weaker. But he faced death with a 
calm, resigned composure infinitely beauti- 
ful to see. 

When the chaplain had left, Grant 
whispered my name. 

“ Good-bye, old friend. 
member what I wished?” 
“Tt is all written. Will you sign it?” 
“T have no strength. Like so much 
else, it is unfinished. But you and Enid 
together will finish it. God give you 

happiness.” 

I held his hand a moment, felt the 
pressure of his fingers and caught his last 
glance, smiling, brave, trustful as ever. 

“‘T am quite at peace, old friend.” 

The tears were in my eyes and I turned 
away to hide them. 

He spoke next to Mrs. Wellings and then 
to Enid and kissed her, telling her he was 
glad we had come together, and he prayed 
for God’s blessing on her. She was too 
overcome now to do more than sink back 
on her knees and bury her head as she 
prayed for him. 

Then he turned again to Haidée, drew 
her face to him and kissed her for the last 
time, still smiling and seeking to cheer her; 
and lay back with a deep, deep sigh as 
though his last effort had spent the rem- 
nant of his strength. 

And so he passed : his last look for the 
Greek, his last smile for her, his last faint 
movement to press her hand. 

I saw the change, and silently beckoned 
the doctor. He came instantly ; and after 
a brief look or two and a vain touch for the. 
heart’s pulse, he drew the sheet over the 
face of the dead man. 

I lifted Enid to her feet and led her 
from the room, signing to Dr. Arbuthnot 
to see to the Greek. She was all but un- 
conscious, and when the doctor roused her, 
she started and stood a moment like one 
in a trance, staring down in white horror at 
the sheeted dead. 

With a cry she threw herself upon the 
bier, tore away the white covering from the 


You will re- 


face, called to her lover by name, showering 
kisses on the broad pallid forehead and 
bloodless lips, and appealing to him in her 
distracted frenzy with a thcusand terms of 
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caressing passion to look and speak to 
her. 

She would not believe him dead, and 
raved with the raving of insanity that we 
were trying still to take him from her. 

Then with a fearsome suddenness the 
truth seemed to seize upon and convince 
her. She sprang to her feet, raised her 
arms on high, every muscle set and each 
nerve at highest tension; dashed her 
clenched fists against her head and then 
pressed them against her face now drawn, 
haggard, wild and dead-white with the 
strain of her vehemence. 

She stood thus for some seconds, her 
eyes wild-staring and fixed in horror on the 
dead face of her lover. Next a fearsome 
tremor seized and shook her until with a 
loud, long shuddering scream of agony her 
strength appeared to give out, and she fell 
headlong across the lifeless clay. 

It was her death cry,, for, when they 
raised her, it was only to find that life was 
extinct. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE END 

OME eighteen months after the death of 
my friend Grant, the curiosity of the 
passengers on a British steamer making for 
Constantinople was acutely aroused by the 
sight of one of the oddest looking vessels 
that ever put to sea. She was steaming 
slowly down the Bosphorous, flying the 
Ottoman flag, and was clearly a Turkish 
boat ; but what extraordinary kind of cargo 

she could be carrying baffled us. 

Almost the whole of the deck from stern 
to forecastle had been boarded in; the 
bulwarks had been built high up; and as 
the whole superstructure was of rough 
unpainted timber, she resembled nothing 
so closely as a huge floating packing-case. 
Only a couple of men were to be seen on 
board; and not a sound came from her 
save that caused by the churning of the 
propellers. Almost a weird object. 

“What an extraordinary boat, Mervyn,” 
said Enid, as we stood together looking at 
her. “What can she be?” 


“T should have guessed she was carrying 
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a cargo of wild beasts, only there wasn’t a 
sound of any sort on her as she passed, and 
we were quite close. Besides, they don’t 
come to Turkey for wild beasts.” 

“Not four-footed, perhaps,” answered 
Enid, with a shrug. “I expect there’s some- 
thing horrible behind it. Let’s ask the 
captain.” 

He came by us at the moment and she 
asked him. 

“T don’t know for certain, Mrs. 
Ormesby,” he answered; “and I don’t 
fancy I could guess. ‘Turkish riddles of 
this sort aren't easy to guess as a rule. 
But it’s pretty sure to be some Turkish 
devilment or other. Possibly a shipload of 
poor devils that the Sultan or the Pashas 
find in the way; Armenians likely, or Jews, 
or something of the sort, that they don’t 
like to butcher openly and are sending 
instead to the living death at Yemen.” 

“Poor wretches,” said Enid pityingly. 

“T tell you what it may be. Do you 
remember there was a fire at Yildiz Kiosk 
a year or so back ?” 

We did, and told him so, as we ex- 
changed glances. 

“ Well, they've had some sort of inquiry 
going on about that. I heard of it a couple 
of voyages back. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if yonder odd-looking craft has got the 
guilty ones aboard : as if it was any sort of 
a crime to plot against a Turkish Govern- 
ment,” and with a shrug of contempt he 
passed on. 

“Do you think that can be it, Mervyn?” 
asked Enid. 

“ Anything can be it in Turkey. But we 
shall soon know,” said 1; and the captain 
proved to be right. “See, Enid, there’s 
The Home,” I exclaimed a little later, 
pointing to the island which lay away to 
our right. 

“Poor Cyrus!” she murmured, with a sigh, 
after gazing at it thoughtfully and sadly for 
awhile. ‘ You won’t stay in this dreadful 
place an hour longer than necessary, will 
you? It makes me low-spirited as I think 
of that dreadful time. I almost wish I 
hadn’t come—but then I couldn’t stay 
away,” she added, as she slipped her hand 
under my arm. 

HH—2 
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“Two days, or three at most, will fix up 
éverything. There are only the formalities 
to complete.” ‘These were, of course, the 
final arrangements in connection with the 
old and abandoned scheme. 

After her brother’s death nothing would 
keep Enid in Turkey a minute longer than 
was imperatively necessary; and as she 
would not hear of my remaining without 
her, I had rushed through so much of the 
mass of work as I could settle, and had left 
the adjustment of details in the hands of 
my then secretary. 

Despite his tone in our last interview, 
the Sultan had made overtures to me to 
remain and carry out the scheme under 
Turkish auspices, promising me the full 
weight of his assistance. But I had no 
heart for any such adventure when Grant 
was gone. Moreover, I knew that, unaided 
by his energy and brain and impeded by 
Turkish lethargy, the thing was sure to be 
foredoomed to ignominious collapse and 
failure. Thus, I had declined and, within 
a week of my dear friend’s death, we had 
left Turkey, my intention being to return 
and wind up the business affairs so soon as 
I had seen Enid and Mrs. Wellings safe in 
New York. 

The intention was not carried out, how- 
ever; Enid pleaded nerves. She had been 
so sorely tried that she declared she could 
not bear the thought of my return to Con- 
stantinople ; and although she showed no 
other symptoms of nerve breakdown, I re- 
mained a very willing convert to her theory. 
She felt her brother’s death intensely, but 
youth is youth and love is love, and youth 
and love and time brought consolation 
and blunted, as they do all the world over, 
the edge of our mutual grief. And then 
we had been married quietly. 

Some months in England followed, until 
at length the demand for my presence in 
Constantinople had grown too pressing to 
be resisted longer, and together we made 
the journey. 

The sight of the old scenes re-opened in 
a measure the old wounds, but there were 
compensations. It was there that Grant 
had lost his life, but it was there also that 
we had found our love; and the earth does 


not hold the lover who cannot find a sweet 
and soothing pleasure in renewing such 
associations. 

I soon hurried my work through. I 
hunted up those who had helped us— 
old Ibrahim the Jew and his grand- 
daughter, the man who had helped me to 
escape from Maraboukh’s house, even 
Stephani, his treachery long since forgiven 
in remembrance of his help in Enid’s 
rescue—all I could find, in fact, and left 
them substantial cause to remember us 
with gratitude. 

When all was done and even our trunks 
were packed for our departure, we left our- 
selves an hour or two for one sad task that 
remained—a visit to Grant’s grave. 

Although the edge of Enid’s grief had 
been mercifully blunted by time, the 
wound of his loss was still fresh enough to 
bleed ; and she was deeply affected as we 
stood together by the side of the tomb in 
the lovely cyprus-shadowed corner of the 
cemetery. 

The spot was marked by a monument, 
plain and massive, “‘ standing four-square to 
the winds of heaven,” and typical in its 
silent eloquence of the grandeur, strength, 
and self-reliance of the man whose death 
had meant so much to the country 
wherein it had been so_ treacherously 
compassed. 

The early shadows of the fast-closing 
day were already settling down upon 
Stamboul ; the minarets were beginning to 
grow dim in the twilight ; the waters of the 
Bosphorus and the Golden Horn were 
rapidly darkening ; and a depressing gloom 
was lowering over the land. 

“Tslam sleeping away her strength.” The 
words flashed into my thoughts and with 
them the fatal and ever memorable night 
when Grant had spoken them; the night 
when the first coil of the treachery was 
cast round him to lure him with the gilded 
sweetness of love to his death. 

His ambition had been to lighten with 
the golden shafts of liberty and prosperity 
the gloom of misrule and persecution for 
the toiling, long-suffering people ; to lift the 
grinding heel of the oppressor ; to restore 
something of the due balance between 











effort and result ; and to sweeten the lot of 
those to whom life meant a round of 
fruitless toil, of rewardless, struggling, and 
crushing poverty. Surely a scheme worthy 
of as great a man as ever dreamed a dream 
of the unattainable and set out to give it 
practical reality. 

He had failed, and had paid for failure 
with the forfeit of his life, and all that re- 
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consciously, through the medium of their 
mutual but fatal love, had been used for 
his undoing. 
This monument bore the simple inscrip 
tion— 
Sacred to the memory of 
Cyrus Dennison Grant, 
A citizen of the United States, 
who was treacherously murdered. 


mained of both the work and the worker Also of 

was the monument that covered his ashes Haidée Patras, 

and those of the woman who, all un- A Greek. 
THE END. 





IN MEMORIAM 


St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield 
By A. L. HARRIS 


UT of the sound of restless feet, 
Which search the City through and through, 
Half hidden from the busy street 
(A Gothic gateway frames the view), 
There stands to-day, 
The great and grey 
Old church of St. Bartholomew. 
You leave the common beaten track, 
The century so nearly new, 
And Time; for half-an-hour, turns back 
A hundred years ago, or two, 
Seems yesterday, 
To those who pray 
In grave and grey Bartholomew. 


About the choir there lingers on, 
And falls upon the ear anew, 
The sound of chant and antiphon 
Or so, at least, it seems to you 
Entranced, who stray 


Within the grey 


Old church of St. Bartholomew. 


At matins or at evensong 
(Attended by a faithful few) 
Perpetual twilight dwells among 
Those Norman arches, stern and true. 
The light of day 
Cares not to stray 
In grim and grey Bartholomew. 


There may the tomb of him be seen 
Who watched the fabric as it grew. 
“Lord, ever keep his memory green!” 










You murmur, as you bid “ Adieu,” 
And turn away 
From ghostly, grey, 
And grand old St. Bartholomew. 


KIPLING AND THE CHILDREN 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


The world hath set its heavy yoke 
Upon the old white-bearded folk 
Who strive to please the King. 


IPLING has been considered in many 
aspects—as the Bard of Tommy 
Atkins, the exponent of Anglo-Indian life, 
the Laureate of the Empire, the Poet of 
Wheel and Axle, Lever and Screw, and a 
most compelling Voice from the Jungle. 
Not with his soldiers, nor with his animals, 
nor his engines would we now deal, but 
with his children. 

At the first blush one would not think 
to discover in Kipling a fertile field for 
paternal and pedagogical research, to find 
him bristling with maxims for the training 
of the young. But send out a town crier, 
a sort of Pied Piper of Hamelin searching 
for children through the length and breadth 
of Kipling-land, and see the following he 
will get. 

Of Kipling’s long stories, “Stalky and Co.” 
deals entirely with children; ‘ Captains 
Courageous” is in intent the story of a boy, 
so is “Kim.” “The Light That Failed,” 
in its first and best chapters, is a study of 
child-life; while that wondrous thing “ ‘The 
Jungle Book,” stronger than A%sop and 
with a witchery all its own, what is it but a 
sustained treatise on the claims of the 
commonwealth and the development of 
the individual ? 

And as the Piper pipes, out from “ some- 
where east of Suez,” to answer to the roll- 
call, comes crowding such a goodly com- 
pany, a feast here for the student of child- 
life and for the lover of children. 

Let us stand aside and watch the pro- 
cession pass :—Wee Willie Winkie, and His 
Majesty the King; Muhammed Din, poor 
baby, from his garden of dust and dead 
leaves; and Tod of the Amendment. 
Round the corner we stumble upon the 
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God’s mercy is upon the young, 
God’s wisdom in the baby tongue 
That fears not anything. 
(The Parable of Chajju Bhagat.) 


little Japs splashing in their half-sunk 
barrel and trying to hide one behind the 
other “in a hundred poses of spankable 
chubbiness,” with the little American 
monstrosity, “who, when it has nothing 
else to do, will answer to the name of 
Albert ;” across the line of vision reel The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft, followed by 
Baa, Baa, Blacksheep, and Strickland, the 
son of his Father ; here comes William the 
Conqueror’s long line of goats with the 
naked famine babies as running com- 
mentary, while out of the shadows 
mysterious and fascinating of No Man’s 
Land glides into our ken The Brushwood 
Boy ; at his heels, “‘ under a man’s he!met 
wid the chin-straps swingin’ about her little 
stummick,” Jhansi McKenna staggers, the 
Child of the Regiment. 

Are they not all very human and very 
lovable ? The Pied Piper, who called them 
forth, turns to us and says, “‘ Who is the 
happy man? He that sees in his own 
home little children crowned with dust, 
leaping and falling and crying.” (Munich- 
andra.) A writer’s best stories are always 
in part autobiographical, and to this rule 
“Kim” and “Stalky and Co.” are no ex- 
ceptions. ‘‘ Master Gigadibs,” the festive 
Beetle—in retreat in his lair among the 
furze bushes, waiting for the dead cat to 
begin to twine like a giddy honeysuckle, 
worshipping the Head, baiting King, and 
confiding in the Padre—is always and 
ever Beetle the inimitable. In the light 
of what Beetle and Bard has since given 
us we can scarcely regret that his gig-lamps 
and short-sightedness kept him out of the 
army. 

“Stalky and Co.” recently formed the 
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bone of contention in a ladies’ literary club, 
and few were the friends it found. One 
mother objected to the slang, another to 
the “absence of ideals,” a third abjured 
it altogether, but said that her son revelled 
in it and her husband approved. The 
chief fault of the book lies, perhaps, in the 
fact that Kipling has portrayed the scrapes 
of the trio, and has given us no account 
of the long, arid stretches of dig, grind, and 
plodding which must have existed in order 
that those stiff exams. should be passed. 

For those blessed with a close under- 
standing of the animal “boy,” the slang 
part has no power to shock. What is it 
that George Eliot makes Fred Vincy say? 
“All choice of words is slang. It marks 
Correct English is the slang of 
prigs who write history and essays. And 
the strongest slang of all is the slang of 
poets.” 

The second charge, that against the morale 
of the story, is a more serious one. Is the 
effect of ‘“Stalky and Co.” on the mind of 
the schoolboy reader bad? Does it set 
before him a low moral standard, and is 
it lacking in ideals? Let us look at the 
situation fairly. The Three Incomprehen- 
sibles, Stalky, Beetle, and McTurk, had a 
creed, to which they adhered with more 
consistency than we always do to ours. 
This creed or code of ethics was not 
angelic, but it was delightfully human. 
The Head and the Padre treated them 
openly and trusted them, and in return 
were to be met always “on the level.” 
The House Masters, King and Foxy, 
neither gave nor asked for confidence ; 
here the wits of the governing and the 
governed were pitted against each other 
in open warfare; the boys looked upon 
the contest as a fair game, and the other 
side acquiesced. 

And at this we, some of us, cavil. 
us be honest. 
trained for what? 
thing. 


> 


a class. 


Let 


These boys were being 


For just this sort of 
As British officers they were to 
go to “India’s sunny clime,” and there to 
do what? To outwit the wily strategy of 
Britain’s foes. And by what means? Was 
the enemy to be brought to terms by a 
“polite letter-writer” effusion presented on 
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a silver salver, or by mecting wile with 
wile ? 

Stalky, the man, proved, we are told, a 
past grand-master in the art of diplomacy. 
Who were his foils when he studied the 
rudiments of primeval warfare and learned 
his trade? Answer, O King and Prout and 
Foxy. 

The finest bit in the book is, perhaps, 
the Flag scene. The bare idea of 
“teaching patriotism” to British boys is 
sickening. But the schools have patrons 
and committee-men and trustees, and when 
these wise ones give advice, what can the 
poor pedagogue do but squirm? The 
satisfaction of blandly referring these to “a 
most interesting chapter in ‘Stalky and Co.’ 
dealing with the subject” is great, and for 
this thanks are due. 

There is proof, if proof is needed, that 
even while Beetle with his confréres were 
scornfully repudiating “the jelly-bellied 
flam-flapper ” (!) and his spurious oratory, 
deep down in the heart of the young 
Imperialist burned thus early the fires of 
an Empire-wide patriotism, vide his poem 
“Ave Imperatrix,” written from Westward 
Ho College, on the occasion of the last 
attempt on the life of the great and good 
Queen, while Beetle was yet unknown to 
fame :— 

From every quarter of Your land 

They give God thanks, who turned away 


Death. and the needy madman’s hand, 
Death-fraught, which menaced you that day 


One school, of many made to make 
Men who shall hold it dearest right 
To battle for their ruler’s sake, 
And stake their being in the fight, 


Sends greeting, humble and sincere— 

Though verse be rude and poor and mean,— 
To You, the greatest as mo-t devr, 

Victoria, by God’s grace Our Queen. 


Such greeting as should come from those 
Whose fathers faced the Sepoy hordes, 

Or served you in the Russian snows, 
And, dying, left their sons their swords. 


And all are bred to do your will 
By land and sea—wherever flies 

The flag, to fight and follow still 
And work your Empire's destinies. 


In “Only a Subaltern,” Kipling gives us 
another Flag incident ; it is just a glimpse. 
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The subaltern is Bobby Wick, just gazetted 
sub-lieutenant of “The Tyneside Tail- 
Twisters.” ‘* More than once, too, he came 
officially into contact with the regimental 
colours, which looked like the lining of a 
bricklayer’s hat on the end of a chewed 
stick. Bobby did not kneel and worship 
them, because British subalterns are not 
constructed in that manner. Indeed, he 
condemned them for their weight at the 
very moment they were filling him with 
awe and other more noble sentiments.” 

Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war. This is the Bobby who 
day by day in the cholera camp “ played 
the giddy garden goat,” and at night fought 
with Death for dirty Dormer till the grey 
dawn came, a few days later, to “go out” 
himself, dying for all that the Flag stands 
for: “Not only to enforce by command, 
but to encourage by example the energetic 
discharge of duty and the steady endurance 
of the difficulties and privations inseparable 
from Military Service.” (Bengal Army 
Regulations.) 

Kipling’s dedication of “ Stalky and Co.” 
to his old head master is among the very 
finest things he has written: 


And we all praise famous men— 
Ancients of the College ; 

For they taught us common-sense— 

Tried to teach us common-sense — 

Truth and God’s own Common-Sense 
Which is more than knowledge ! 


This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not its uses, 

When they showed in daily work 

Man must finish off his work— 

Kight or wrong, his daily work— 
And without excuses. 


This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not we learned it. 

Only, as the years went by— 

Lonely, as the years went by— 

Far from help as years went by, 
Plainer we discerned it. 


Bless and praise we famous men— 
Men of little showing! 

For their work continueth, 

And their work continueth, 

Broad and deep continueth 

Great beyond their knowing ! 


“The Head,” who had kindliness and 
wise insight enough (““God’s Own Common- 
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Sense”) to know that a boy may be in 
mischiefs manifold, the hero of many 
scrapes, and remain pure, wholesome, and 
withal very lovable, would not be insen- 
sible to this tribute coming “after many 
days.” 

Kipling believed in public schools. In 
“Thrown Away ” he has this to say of the 
“ sheltered-life system ” :—“To rear a boy 
under what parents call the ‘ sheltered-life 
system ’ is, if the boy must go out into the 
world and fend for himself, not wise. 
Unless he be one in a thousand, he has 
certainly to pass through many unneces- 
sary troubles; and may, possibly, come 
to extreme grief simply from ignorance of 
the proper proportion of things. Let a 
puppy eat the soap in the bath-room, or 
chew a newly-blacked boot. He chews 
and chuckles until by-and-by he finds out 
that blacking and old brown Windsor 
make him very sick; so he argues that 
soap and boots are not wholesome. Any 
old dog about the house will soon show 
him the unwisdom of biting big dog’s ears. 
Being young, he remembers and goes 
abroad at six months, a_ well-mannered 
little beast with a chastened appetite. If 
he had been kept away from boots and 
soap and big dogs until he came to the 
maturity, full-grown, and with developed 
teeth, consider how fearfully sick and 
thrashed he would be.” Apply that notion 
to the “sheltered life,” and see how it 
works. As Kipling says, it does not 
sound pretty; but is it not most terribly 
true ? 

In the “Jungle School,” did not Mowgli, 
the “Man-cub,” find a teacher who on 
Fame’s beadroll of Dominies must take a 
place second only to Froebel and Amold, 
and the great of old? Listen to the 
words of wisdom which fall from the 
shaggy lips of Baloo, the brown bear, 
“Teacher of the Law,” to the Seonee 
wolf-cubs :— 


“There is none like to me!” says the Cub 
in the pride of his earliest kill; 

But the Jungle is large, and the Cub he is 
small. 


Let him think and be still. 





“Hathi, the wild elephant, never 
does anything till the time comes, and 
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that is one of the reasons why he 
lives so long.” 

“One of the beauties of Jungle Law 
is that punishment settles all scores. 
There is no nagging afterwards.” 

‘Better he should be bruised from 
head to foot by me who loves him, 
than that he should come to harm 
through ignorance.” (The “‘sheltered- 
life system” found no exponent in old 
Baloo.) 

“A brave heart and a courteous 
tongue, they shall carry thee far through 
the jungle, Manling.” 

‘“Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, 
and many and mighty are they; 


But the head and the hoof of the Law, and 
the haunch and the hump is—OBEY !” 


The Seonee Cubs, who passed under 
Baloo’s hard training, had experience of 
the dogma of “ Life’s Handicap” :— 

Ride with an idle whip, ride with an un- 
used heel, 

But once in a way there will come a day 

When the colt must be taught to feel 


The lash that falls, and the curb that galls, 
and the sting of the rowelled steel. 


And yet was there ever the truest tender- 
ness in the Old Bear’s teaching. 
Kipling, who went forth 


For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide, 


like a greedily-impressionable bit of blotting- 
paper, soaking up everything on the face 
of the earth, in “ From Sea to Sea” pays a 
warm tribute to the American girl : 

“Sweet and comely are the maidens 
of Devonshire; delicate and of gracious 
seeming those who live in the pleasant 
places of London ; fascinating for all their 
demureness the damsels of France, clinging 
closely to their mothers, and with large 
eyes wondering at the wicked world; ex- 
cellent in her own place, and to those who 
understand her is the Anglo-Indian “ spin” 
in her second season; but the girls of 
America are above and beyond them all. 
They are clever; they can talk. They 
are original, and look you between the 
brows with unabashed eyes as a sister 
might look at a brother. They are self- 
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possessed without parting with any tender- 
ness that is their sex-right; they are superbly 
independent ; they understand.” 

A word, too, for the “long, elastic, well- 
built California boy.” 

“Him I love because he is devoid of 
fear, carries himself like a man, and has a 
heart as big as his boots.” 

If I were asked to strike the keynote of 
all Kipling’s teaching, I should say it was 
“The sacredness, the imperativeness, to 
each man, of his own day’s work.” 

A man must throw his whole being into 
his task, “ gettin’ shut o’ doin’ things rather 
more or less” ; and that man shall “ by the 
vision splendid, be on his way attended.” 
It is the Apotheosis of Work. And, surely, 
has he earned a right to speak on this 
subject, for, literally, while his companions 
slept, he was “toiling upward in the 
night.” 

Kipling, in his own impressionable youth, 
had the inestimable advantage of living in 
India just at the time when the old order 
was giving place to the new. Around him 
was an empire in making, and he saw the 
raw edges of the work. For years, out. of 
sight of the English Press, did he work like 
a grub of genius in a remote corner, spin- 
ning, in long, hot, dusty days, and in hotter 
nights, a golden web out of which only 
Stray strands floated into the world’s ken. 
There is a camaraderie, a sort of free- 
masonry, in work; had he not himself been 
a worker, it would not have been given to 
him to meet at first hand all manners of 
men. 

As it is, he gets his facts in days spent 
in the huts of the hill-country, in the engine- 
rooms of great liners, in the opium shops 
of Jahore, in the busy marts of men, far off 
on lone hillsides and riverways, where men 
toiling, sweating, planning, fighting, build 
walls and bridges, lead forlorn hopes, and 
do things. 

And through the best of Kipling’s boy- 
stories shines ever the insistence of the 
Day’s Work. This lesson, though delayed, 
must be learned (be it by a bear’s blows or 
at the hard hands of a Cape Codfisher), and 
to him who throws himself headlong into 
his task the reward will not be lacking. 
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Kim, hugging himself in sheer intoxica- 
tion with the love of life and of work, would 
seem to exclaim with Tommy Atkins :— 


Gawd Bless this world! 
done— 

Excep’ when awful long—I’ve found it good, 

So write, before I die, ’E liked it all. 


Whatever she hath 


And so it was that, casting aside con- 
ventions, with a this-one-thing-I-do intent- 
ness, whether hand in hand with Old Lama, 
childlike seeking The Way, or following 
“The Great Game” off his own bat, he 
caught brief elusive glimpses of the “ light 
that never was on land or sea.” 

Love of energy is the axis of Kipling’s 
mind. But while it is true that he is no 
dreamer of Arcady, it is also true that one 
cannot read his child-sketches without dis- 
covering in them a sub-current, a minor 
note of almost womanly tenderness. It is 
a pathetic touch, and exquisitely delicate. 
Is there to be found any other “mere 
man” who could have written ‘Baa, 
Baa, Blacksheep” or “His Majesty the 
King?” 
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And then there are the child chapters of 
“The Light That Failed,” and that rare 
thing “The Brushwood Boy.” And which 
of us can follow to the grave (respectfully, 
and at a distance, that we may not intrude) 
little Muhammed Din and not gulp hard 
to keep back a tear? For we, too, have 
folded baby-fingers that made gardens of 
dust and dead flowers, and the heart of a 
child is the same on whichsoever shore of 
the Seven Seas he builds his sand-houses 
and to whatsoever grave we carry him. 

Kipling knows his children as he knows 
his soldiers, his animals, his engines ; and 
when he half startles us with a statement 
like this, “The reserve of a boy is tenfold 
deeper than the reserve of a maid,” it is 
only the ignorant of us who laugh. 

“Only women,” he says, “ understand 
children properly; but if a mere man 
keeps very quiet and humbles himself pro- 
perly, and refrains from talking down to his 
superiors, the children will sometimes be 
good to him and let him see what they 
think about the world.” 





HE sale of diarics and almanacs was 
probably never so great as it is &t the 
present time, and it is to be presumed that 
the practice of recording day by day 


personal impressions and adventures is on 
the increase. But if it were possible it would 
be extremely interesting to call in, on the 
excepting, 


31st December, all the diaries 
of course, those of business-men and house- 
wives—which had been purchased at the 
beginning of the year, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether the achievement in any way 
fulfilled the promise of twelve months ago. 
I fancy that, even in point of numbers, the 
return would be disappointing. And I 
have a very strong conviction that it would 
not be the fittest which would have sur- 
vived. ‘The diary which has been kept 
faithfully from the rst January to the 31st 
December inclusive indicates a_ steady, 
methodical temperament, which is in- 
capable, even in a private record, of 
indiscretions or excesses, and I am afraid 
we should find the diary very uninteresting 
reading. But a diary which begins well on 
the rst January, which goes along gaily to 
some date, perhaps in April or May, and is 
then torn to shreds or burnt before the 
author's eyes, suggests a temperament 
which has capacities for tragedy and 
comedy, the lost record of which was 
probably excellent reading. ‘The one diary 
has survived by its comparative failure to 
express the individuality of the author: 
the other has perished perhaps on account 
of its very success in this direction. Indeed, 
we may fairly say that a man who can keep 
a diary for twelve months, and then read 
it through without flinching, has either 


omitted the things that matter altogether 
or is himself encased in a hide of self- 
satisfaction. Few of us are in such pleasant 
circumstances as Samuel Pepys, who kept 
his “‘ Diary” apparently out of sheer joy 
of existence. “So to sleep, every day 
bringing in a fresh sense of the pleasure 
of my present life.” A diary is useful if 
you wish to prove an a/idi or to establish a 
breach of promise, but on the whole I am 
inclined to think that its disadvantages out- 
weigh its advantages. If it can be read 
with impunity by another it is almost 
certainly not a faithful record: if it cannot 
be so read there is always the risk of 
discovery. In “The Newcomes” Thacke- 
ray warns people in country houses to be 
careful about their blotting paper. “ They 
should bring their own portfolios with 
them.” There is such a thing as the 
treachery of blotting books. But a diary 
will give us away more completely than any 
blotting book, and for this reason the term 
“a pocket diary” seems to be full of cruel 
suggestiveness to the burglar of secrets. 
Addison counsels people to try the 
experiment for five days of keeping an 
exact diary of every hour they spend during 
that time ; but this exercise is admittedly 
for the purpose of self-examination, and to 
convince the writers how very unprofitably 
they are living. Of course, such a diary 
would be no true mirror of our lives, 
because it would not register our thoughts, 
fancies, passions, or ambitions, and it is 
these which go to make up ourselves far 
more than our deeds, so many of which 
have become almost automatic. And who 
among us would venture to fill up a diary 
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with anything except his deeds? Would 
such a record extend beyond the second day 
of the new year? Addison’s specimen diary 
consisted mainly of such items as “I put 
on my clothes and walked into the parlour. 
Nine o'clock: ‘Tied my knee strings and 
washed my hands. From one to two: 
Smoked a pipe and a half. Three: Nap as 
usual,” and soon. But the true record of 
even such an apparently uneventful life 
would be very different. The days of St. 
Augustine and Rousseau could probably 
have been recorded in much the same 
fashion, but in both cases the “‘ Confessions ” 
of the men have given artistic verisimilitude 
to the otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narratives. Still, unless you are writing for 
posterity, it is a mistake to write confessions. 
Pepys has gained immortality of a kind in 
English Literature for his Diary, but I am 
afraid that nine people out of ten picture him 
in their minds as a rather ridiculous person. 
Yet Pepys was probably not a whit more 
foolish than the majority even of his 
present day readers. The mistake he made, 
from the point of view of his own repu- 
tation, was in recording follies which most 
people prefer to forget. There is abundant 
evidence to show that Pepys was a capable 


business man, that he was respected by his 
fellow-citizens, and was taken quite seriously 


by both friends and enemies. But reticent 
he could not be, least of all with himself. 
As I hinted just now, it is the indiscretions 
and excesses which make a diary interesting, 
and which give to Pepys’ Diary its place in 
our hearts. But do not let us be hypo- 
crites in the matter. Let us recognise 
that the only substantial difference between 
Samuel Pepys and ourselves is that 
the Recording Angel has already done 
for us unaided the work which in his own 
case Pepys did largely for himself. Most 
of us prefer to leave the matter entirely in 
the Angel’s hands. I think, too, that a 
certain reserve is due to our own person- 
alities as well as towards our friends and 
acquaintances. I remember reading in a 
novel a very good excuse fora shy and un- 
sociable man who did not go to church or 
into society. “The parson who did not 
get him to church, even on the Harvest 
Festival, knew his friend in and out, and, 
being somewhat experienced in religious 
matters, recognised the reserve towards 
God as the world recognised the reserve 
towards man.” There remains what I call 
the reserve towards ourselves. In a 
sense everything ceases to be private the 
moment it is committed to paper. There 
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is no invader of the sanctities of private life 
to be compared with pen and ink. Even 
though only our own eyes see the words, we 
somehow feel that the virtue of reserve has 
gone out of us. We all remember the 
indignant criticism of Lord Melbourne, who 
had been listening to a sermon in which his 
own failings had been severely dealt with : 
“Things are coming to a pretty pass if 
religion is to be allowed to invade the 
sanctities of private life.” May we not say 
the same of the diary? 


I think that Matthew Arnold’s way of 
keeping a diary was excellent. He used 
to enter under the day’s date the books 
which he had read, together with any 
particular extract which had taken his 
fancy, or some quotation from an author 
which fitted in with the mood of the 
moment. At other and rarer times he 
wrote something original himself. If we 
kept such a diary how interesting it would 
be to us in after years to read; it would 
keep our secrets from others -better than 
any system of shorthand, and yet I expect 
we should ourselves never fail to under- 
stand the hidden significance of the 
allusions. As in the case of Matthew 
Amold, the book might even be published 
after our death as a golden treasury of 
thoughts and opinions, and our nearest 
and dearest might be puzzled to connect 
the extracts with our daily experiences. 
The extracts which are published from 
Mr. Arnold’s note-books are, indeed, 
singularly impersonal: they convey the 
idea of a man whose master passion is 
the pursuit of culture and righteousness, 
and his works have already made us 
familiar with that side of his character. 
Here and there the personal note is sounded. 
It is amusing to note how frequent are the 
quotations which bear on slothfulness and 
sleep ; they reveal a man who delighted in 
culture, but who, like all wise men, enjoyed 
being idle. Mr. Arnold published “ Liter- 
ature and Dogma” in 1873, and 
brought down upon himself the anathemas 
of the clergy of all denominations 
We look in the diary for some evidence of 
the effect on him of the storm which he 
created, and we are not disappointed. 
Here it is on a date in the same year: 
‘**Clergymen understand the least, and take 
the worst measure of human affairs, of all 
mankind that can read and write.’— 
Clarendon.” It is one of the few extracts 
we are able to discover which can be 
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associated with any particular occurrence, 
and we sympathise with Mr. Arnold in his 
quite human outburst. He soon recovers 
himself, however, and passes on to the 
praise of virtue and knowledge. He some- 
times kept his diary a few days in advance, 
and it is one of the most singular instances 
in the history of human presentiments, 
that after his sudden death on the 
15th April, there should have been dis- 
covered in his diary for that day this 
entry :—“ Weep bitterly over the dead as 
he is worthy, and then comfort thyself; 
drive heaviness away, thou shalt not do 
him good, but hurt thyself.” 

Mr. Arnold’s note-books are characterised 
by extreme reserve, but I am afraid that 
even if the man who wears his heart on his 
sleeve were to decide to keep his diary on 
the plan adopted by Mr. Arnold, he would 
be unable to follow his master very closely 
in this respect. To many of us the book 
or the quotation which is unassociated with 
experience is speedily forgotten. When 
my life is very full of joy or of sorrow I 
cannot touch a book: I must go through 
with my experience, and enjoy it or face it 
unaided by literature. Books irritate and 


bore me when my life is running at the 


full. But when the experience is over, 
when the joy has been left behind or the 
sorrow lived through, is there anything 
more inspiring or consoling than to take 
up some work where we find our own 
experience interpreted or expressed? And 
how full would be our entries in our diary 
for the eventful days through which we 
have passed. Even the smaller troubles 
and joys of life would find expression in 
this way. For example, under a certain 
date we might read Cardinal Newman’s 
celebrated definition of a gentleman, “that 
he has his eyes on all his company ; he is 
tender-hearted towards the bashful, gentle 
towards the distant, and merciful towards 
the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he 
is speaking ; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions or topics which may irritate ; he 
is seldom prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisome,” and so on. The indi- 
vidual in whose company we spent that day 
will have probably kept no record of the 
date, but even if he has, he will, of course, 
be extremely pleased and flattered, while 
we shall always have our own terrible 
memories of him enshrined in that quota- 
tion. It is often so much easier to describe 
what a man is not rather than what he is. 
There are other troubles probably which 
would be but thinly disguised in our book 
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of quotations. Our diary for several days 
might be full of colourless quotations from 
Cobden or Bright on Fiscal Reform, and 
then suddenly the reader might be pulled 
up with an entry such as “Have read 
to-day ‘Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce.” Then on the following 
day there appears the quotation, “We 
are foolish, and without excuse foolish, 
in speaking of the superiority of one 
sex to the other, as if they could be 
compared in similar things. Each has what 
the other has not; each completes the 
other and is completed by the other.” 
And this is followed by the simple entry : 
“Read Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.’” What a beautiful story of 
quarrel and reconciliation is buried here. 
And if in the same diary we keep our daily 
cash account, how illuminating would be 
the entries! Would not the expenses for 
this day be entered as “Hat: Three 
Guineas”? A day later there is, perhaps, 
a little reaction; a little soreness remains 
which the drain on our financial resources 
has not tended to heal. So we find this 
saying of La Bruyére doing duty for 
the day: “Few women are so perfect 
that they do not give their husbands 
cause, once a day at least, to regret that 
they possess a wife, or to envy those who do 
not.” As the writer is somewhat deficient 
in moral courage, the quotation is written 
in the diary in the original. And this 
is followed by an illuminating extract 
from the same author: “Two persons 
cannot be great friends if they cannot 
forgive each other's little failings.” A 
certain lady is, however, keeping a similar 
diary, and her entry for the day is 
“Man is seldom willing to let fall the 
opinion of his own dignity. He is better 
content to want diligence than power, and 
sooner confesses the depravity of his will 
than the imbecility of his nature.” “ Read 
John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Subjection of Women.’” 
The next day the man’s diary simply 
shows “Read Browning’s ‘Love in a 
Life,’” and the entry in the woman’s 
is “Read Browning’s ‘Life in a 
Love.’” There are expenses for the day 
recorded in both diaries. The man has 
bought a blouse and the woman a cigar- 
case. The next day there is a long extract 
in the man’s diary from Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,” and in the woman’s 
there is simply a cooking recipe, so the 
trouble is over. I sometimes think that a 
cash account is the most eloquent of all 
diaries. It tells more tales than “An 
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Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” A lady has 
told me that she was once absent from her 
home a whole week, and was rather curious 
to know whether she had really been missed 
by her husband. He kept no diary, only a 
cash account, and that showed an expen- 
diture on tobacco three times in excess of 
the usual weekly average. The lady seemed 
pleased at the discovery: she asked no 
further questions ; like a wise woman she 
saw in the excess her equivalent expressed 
in ounces and pounds, and the sum ran into 
big figures. Even our cheque-book serves 


as a sort of diary, while the pass-book is a 
real autobiography to the man with imagina- 
tion; the balance at our banker’s has 
cadences which belong to poetry. 


The most entertaining diaries are perhaps 
those which are written by people who 
have no taste for self analysis, but who are 
profoundly interested in the doings of their 
neighbours and acquaintances, and who 
have an observant eye for the delicate 
shades in personal character and _ for 
individual peculiarities. ‘“‘ Horace Walpole’s 
Letters” and “ Evelyn’s Diary” are cases 
in point, and the “Diary and Letters of 
Madame D’Arblay” occupies a_ high 
position among works of this character. 
Mr. Austin Dobson has recently con- 
tributed a life of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay) to the English Men of Letters 
Series, and he tells the story of the 
great novelist in a pleasant, attractive 
manner, but he is perhaps a little 
disappointing as he rarely departs from 
simple narrative. We may be pardoned if 
we looked for something more critical, 
more in the nature of a picture of his 
subject, from Mr. Dobson. As it is he has 
added little to our knowledge of the facts 
of Fanny Burney’s career, and Macaulay’s 
celebrated essay still holds the field as the 
best picture in words which exists of the 
novelist. Dr. Johnson called her his 
‘*little character-monger,” and in so doing 
he described the secret of her art. She 
had no faculty for introspection ; but, in 
the days of her prime, nothing escaped her 
observation in the life of her friends. 
With no advantage in the shape of good 
looks or a specially attractive manner 
to bring her under the notice of 
the great people who frequented her 
father’s house, she sat, shy and unob- 
served in a corner and made _ notes. 
“Poor Fanny !”ssaid her father, “her face 
tells what she thinks whether she will or 
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no.* But he was quite wrong, for she 


could write the story of “ Evelina” and 
never tell her father anything about it 
until the contract with the publisher was 
waiting to be concluded. It is a wise 
father who knows his own daughter, “but 
Dr. Burney’s knowledge of the capacities 
of Fanny was so slight that he merely 
stared, burst out laughing, and kissed her 
when she made the admission of author- 
ship to him. And, worst slight of all 
to the girl, conscious of the powers she 
possessed, he never even asked her 
the name of the work! He was proud 
of her success when it came, but it is 
doubtful whether he ever recognised her 
simple language and unaffected style as 
literature. For he wrote himself a sort of 
debased Johnsonese, and literature to him 
was the art of metaphor. After speaking 
of mental wounds which must be digested 
before they can be healed, he could write 
that ‘the poultice of necessity can alone, 
perhaps, in some cases bring on this 
digestion, but we should not impede it by 
caustics or corrosives.” ‘Your loss would 
be the most painful and severe amputation 
which misfortune could perform on my 
affections.” 

The tragic thing about Miss Burney’s 
history is that after she became successful 
she also endeavoured to become literary, 
and her models were her father and Dr. 
Johnson. She became in later years her 
father’s biographer, but the book was 
written in what Macaulay calls “the 
worst style that has ever been known 
among men,” and Dr. Burney’s “Memoirs” 
are as dead as Southey’s “Colloquies on 
Society.” The book was written as her 
father would have wished it to be, but it was 
an absolute failure. “ Evelina” still, how- 
ever, has abounding vitality ; and “ Cecilia” 
lives, though, perhaps, with a declining 
pulse and sluggish circulation. ‘ Camilla,” 
her third novel, was written in her later 
style, and is as dead as the Memoirs. The 
most interesting fact to me about its 
publication is that among the subscribers 
appeared the name of Miss J. Austen, 
Steventon Rectory. This was in the year 
1796, and Jane Austen was then only 
twenty-one years of age. “Sense and 
Sensibility,” Miss Austen’s first book, was 
published in 1811, and who can doubt 
the inspiring influence of the one author 
upon the other? Just as Gray and 
Cowper made Wordsworth possible, so 
Fanny Burney was the literary mother of 
Jane Austen. There is an inimitable 
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description of a dance in “ Evelina,” which 
is as much in the spirit of Miss Austen as 
certain passages in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
works are in the spirit of Elia. The 
opportunities of the older novelist for the 
study of human nature were many and 
varied ; no writer in her time or ours 
enjoyed in greater degree the companion- 
ship of so many intelligent men and 
women, but the younger novelist was 
limited to a small corner of county society. 
“Three or four families in a country 
village is the very thing to work on,” she 
says in one of her letters, and her success 
was far greater than that of Fanny Burney, 
so untrue is it to say of genius that it 
requires “copy” before it can take form. 
This may be true of talent, but it is rarely 
so with genius, which does not recognise 
the existence of the commonplace. 

Dr. Burney thought that the 
romance which his daughter had 


worst 
ever 


submitted to him for approval was her 
contemplated marriage with Gen. D’Arblay. 
Both the lovers were over forty, and their 
only visible means of subsistence was Miss 
Burney’s pension of one hundred pounds a 
year which she received from the Court. 
We are at first inclined to agree with 


Dr. Burney, but again we find that he was 
wrong about his daughter. The writing of 
a bad romance, “ Camilla,” made the living 
romance financially sound, and Gen. 
D’Arblay was a gentleman and worthy of 
her love. Madame D’Arblay’s happiest 
years were spent in his company, and 
it seems a curious contradiction that 
as her life became fuller and her affections 
keener her literary style decayed. Her 
worst book, ‘‘ The Wanderer,” was sold at 
two guineas for each set, and 3,600 copies 
were purchased in six months, but for 
“Evelina” she received only twenty 
pounds. She put in later years all her 
genius into her living romance, and her 
literary gift simply came in handy to assist 
in this object. It was womanlike, this 
change in the point of view, and the 
General gained if English literature was not 
enriched. When romance enters into our 
lives after forty there is little overflow to 
spare for mere literature. 

Fanny Burney’s best counsellor and liter- 
ary adviser was not her father, but her father’s 
friend, Mr. Crisp, whom she always affec- 
tionately described as “ Daddy” Crisp. As 
long as he lived she maintained with him a 
delightful correspondence, and the friend- 
ship between the two was one of those rare 
instances in human fellowship when both 
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individuals can speak out to each other and 
without offence. I think that this condi- 
tion of things is more frequently to be 
found in the friendship of a man with a 
woman than of a man witha man. The 
subtle influence of sex, even if the one person 
is much older than the other, comes in to 
soften the spoken or written word, 
and a man will patiently listen to adverse 
criticisms from a woman which if his 
critic were a man might end in an 
action at law. “Daddy” Crisp never 
failed to tell his “Fannikin” the truth 
about herself. And as a rule he spoke 
extremely well. He told her, when she 
was exercising her mind over, and working 
constantly at, her second novel, that “it 
was not hard fagging that produced such 
a work as “ Evelina,” it was the ebullition of 
true sterling genius—you wrote it because 
you could not help it—it came, and so you 
put it down on paper.” She sent him a 
play which she had written, and he con- 
demned it at once. ‘This will never do,” 
he said, with all the decision of a Jeffery 
criticising Wordsworth. And _ Fanny, 
who was human and natural, called his 
letter “a hissing, groaning, cat-calling 
epistle,” and we like her the better for 
being restive under such criticism. 
“ Daddy,” however, conquered, for though 
Murphy had applauded the play, Mrs. 
‘Thrale had praised, and her father was, 
apparently, not unfavourable to it, she laid 
it aside. But “I won’t be downed,” she 
said heroically to Crisp. “I will be proud 
to find I have, out of my own family, as 
well as in it, a friend who loves me well 
enough to speak plain truth to me.” Mrs. 
Carlyle is reported to have said, “ If I had 
married Irving the tongues would never 
have happened.” It is perhaps too much 
to say, seeing that financial exigencies made 
continued authorship a necessity, that if 
Mr. Crisp had lived, “‘ Camilla” and “ The 
Wanderer” would never have happened, 
but we may be sure that these works would 
have benefited by his criticism. He would 
certainly have ruthlessly condemned the 
Memoirs. “If once you set about framing 
studied letters,” he wrote to her, ‘that are 
to be correct,”nicely grammatical, and run 
in smooth periods, I shall mind them no 
otherwise than as newspapers or intelligence. 

There is no fault in an epistolary 
correspondence like stiffness and study. 
Dash away whatever comes uppermost ; the 
sudden sallies of imagination, clapped 
down on paper just as they arise, are worth 
folios. Never think of being 
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correct when you write to me.” Had any 
author a _ wiser counsellor? General 
D’Arblay could not take his place; the 
personal estimate too frequently affects the 
criticism of a wife by her husband, or of a 
son by his mother; there is needed a 
certain detachment in personal relations 
before complete candour and justice can 
be shown to us. The whole vexed 
question of warm friendships between 
men and wpmen and their possibility 
is, of course, opened up by this way of 
putting the matter, but like all kindred 
problems, it is purely relative, and 
depends on character more than any- 
thing else. Where the relationship is 
possible it is enough to say that it is 
capable of producing what one might 
almost call “ the ideal friendship,” because, 
just as in marriage, so in the conditions 
of ordinary human companionship, the 
one sex is a complement to the other. 
So many men wander about aimlessly, 
and finally deteriorate because circum- 
stances have placed them out of the range 
of female criticism; and this is still truer 
of women in regard to masculine criticism, 
for few of their number can turn with 
confidence to a counsellor like ‘ Daddy ” 
Crisp. ° 


Professor Max Miiller has instanced, as 
the peculiar prerogative of man, his capacity 
to apprehend the infinite. Out of this 
capacity grew, in the early years of the 
world, religion in all its various forms and 
phases, while to later generations it has 
become a portion of the alphabet of 
Science. It is a truism to say that the 
telescope and the microscope reveal two 
aspects of infinity, and that the more 
delicate and powerful these instruments 
become the more the sense of the infinite 
underlying all phenomena is developed. 
Mr. John J. Ward, whose scientific articles 
are not unknown to the readers of the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, has recently pub- 
lished a work entitled, ‘‘ Minute Marvels 
of Nature, being some Revelations of 
the Microscope ” (Isbister and Co., 15 and 
16, Tavistock Street, W.C., price 7s. 6d.), 
and he_ has _ illustrated e volume 
by photo-micrographs taken by himself. 
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The title explains the nature of the con- 
tents, and it is an excellent book to take 
up after reading such a work as Proctor’s 
“Our Place among the Infinities.” Here 
is a veritable museum which you can study 
by your own fireside. A coloured stain 
creeps over an old fence or a dark wall. 
What does it mean? “ Myriads of micro- 
scopic plants are congregating together, 
and multiplying very rapidly.” Many of 
these under the microscope are as lovely in 
form as the roses in a Surrey garden. We 
hug the ancient delusion to our hearts that 
the beauty of the world was created to 
rejoice the heart of man, and Mr. Ward 
shows us the exquisite structure of tiny 
plants of the deep which have a life of 
their own unseen by the naked eye. The 
very name “Animal Parasites” which 
heads a chapter, is a paraphrase of “infinite 
life” ; no microscope that has yet been 
made has discovered the animal without a 
parasite. Dean Swift, in lines known to 
everybody, has described the unpleasant 
situation. Mr. Ward relies mainly upon 
his illustrations for creating an effect upon 
the imagination of the reader, and I think 
he is well advised. He indulges in no tall 
language : his letterpress is a plain state- 
ment of the facts which have come under 
his observation, and he can be understood 
by a schoolboy as easily as by an adult. 
We often say that facts such as are here 
disclosed should fire the imagination and 
develop the understanding. But it is 
none the less true that they also. have a 
paralysing effect on certain minds, and the 
student of science seems frequently the 
man who is least touched by the appeal to 
the imagination. For my own part, when 
the disclosures of the microscope and 
telescope fill me with scepticism, there is 
a fine quotation from Pascal which restores 
my mental balance: “All bodies, the 
firmament, the stars, the earth and _ its 
kingdoms, are not worth so much as the 
smallest of minds, for it knows all them 
and itself, and the bodies nothing. All 
bodies together and all minds together and 
all their productions are not worth the 
least movement of charity: that belongs to 
an order infinitely higher.” With Pascal’s 
faith I apprehend the two infinities. 


A delightful edition of “ Evelina,” illustrated by Hugh Thomson, has just been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., with an introduction by Austin Dobson. 
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